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IN MEMORIAM 
EDWIN WILLIAM STEPHENS, 1849-1931 


Edwin William Stephens is gone. In the eighty-third 
year of a full life, the veteran Missouri publisher, religious 
leader and public spirited citizen died at his home in Columbia 
during the early hours of May 22, 1931, following an illness of 
several years. 

The State Historical Society of Missouri feels a particular 
loss in the passing of Mr. Stephens, for not only was he the 
first president of the Society, but to him as much as to any 
other person is due the credit for the founding of the institu- 
tion. 

Missouri will best remember Edwin William Stephens as 
a power in the field of journalism, as a Baptist of national and 
even international renown, and as the director of the com- 
mission which built Missouri’s new State capitol. But E. W. 
Stephens was more than this. It is true that during his life- 
time Mr. Stephens was credited with the presidency of over 
thirty-five boards, commissions and associations. But back 
of what he did and the offices he held were the character of 
the man and the things he stood for. E. W. Stephens was 
essentially a person who lived life for its enjoyment, to him- 
self and to others; he believed in applying the abstraction of 
his own philosophy to the life that he thought should be lived 
to its best. 

To the writer it seems that E. W. Stephens combined as 
successfully as one man can, the classical concepts of life, 
expressed in a love of the artistic and the freedom of thought 
and expression, with the qualities of a tolerant Christian. 

Undoubtedly E. W. Stephens’ most outstanding public 
work was that of directing the commission which erected 
Missouri’s great State capitol. In many ways that capitol is 
symbolical’ of Mr. Stephens’ life. Often called the most 
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beautiful of America’s capitols, it represents the same aesthetic 
and artistic values that marked one side of the life of Mr. 
Stephens. Architecturally speaking, the capitol itself is a 
work of highest art, and through the efforts of the Capitol 
Decoration Commission, advocated and encouraged by 
Mr. Stephens, the capitol has become also a treasury of 
painting and sculpture. 

Following the burning of the old capitol in 1911, the 
General Assembly passed a $3,500,000 bond issue, later ratified 
by the people, to rebuild the capitol, and provided for the 
appointing of a State Capitol Commission Board of four. 
Of the bi-partisan board thus provided for, E. W. Stephens 
was made a member, and then, by vote of the other three, 
was made chairman. 


After seven years of strenuous work, on February 5, 1919, 
the State Capitol Commission reported that the capitol was 
completed. The structure had been completed in a shorter 
time than any other capitol of its size and importance had 
ever been before in this country, and was built without 
criticism of any kind from the public, and without the 
slightest hint of corruption. 

When the building was completed in 1919, there was found 
to be a surplus in the Capitol Tax Fund. Following the 
suggestion of the Capitol Commission Board headed by 
Mr. Stephens, the General Assembly decided to devote this 
money to the decoration of the Capitol. And for this 
purpose, a Capitol Decoration Commission was created. 

Majestically the Missouri State capitol at Jefferson City 
rises as an architectural symbol of the State. It is, moreover, 
a treasury of Missouri painting and sculpture. Truly here is 
an aesthetic representation that found a parallel in the life of 
Edwin William Stephens; the classical love of the artistic is 
represented in one, just as it was a part of the life of the other. 

Although Edwin William Stephens was the leader of 
many organizations, it is singular to find that he was the 
founder of comparatively few. It is all the more with pride, 
then, that the State Historical Society of Missouri realized 
in Mr. Stephens a man who was one of its founders. 
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As a member of the Missouri Press Association, Mr. 
Stephens was among the men who took a foremost part in 
creating the State Historical Society of Missouri in 1898. 
The Society was organized in that year, Mr. Stephens being 
elected first president and Dr. Isidor Loeb first secretary. 
The year following, the Society was incorporated and made the 
official organization of the State. To Mr. Stephens as much 
as to any other man goes the credit for founding this institu- 
tion. When no funds were available, he personally assisted 
with money, and it was his active work and aggressive leader- 
ship that contributed to making the Historical Society possible. 
He interested the editors of the State in the Society, and 
obtained the support of prominent men in its behalf. He 
served as the first president of the Society from 1898 until 
1904. 

In his native Boone county, Mr. Stephens’ interest in 
history is further evidenced. In 1875, he published in the 
Boone County Atlas a history of Boone county which preceeds 
any other known printed history of the county. Even before 
this, however, in 1869, he had written a series of articles on the 
history of his county, which were published by the Columbia 
Tribune in 1914 and 1915. It is also to be noted that Mr. 
Stephens believed in printing local historical feature articles 
by the local press, and the paper which he for thirty-five years 
edited, the Columbia Herald, devoted much space to the 
recording of local history. 

The Boone County Historical Society was organized in 
1924 mainly through the efforts of Mr. Stephens, and he was 
elected its first president. The following year, he was made 
president of the organization for life. 

Mr. Stephens has written several articles of historical 
interest which have appeared in the Missouri Historical 
Review. They include: “Grand River Country” in the 
October issue, 1922; ‘History of the Missouri Baptist General 
Association,’ January, 1913; ‘Little Bonne Femme Church,” 
January, 1920; ‘‘The Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick 
Advertiser,”” July, 1919; ‘“‘Remarks on General Odon Guitar,” 
July, 1928; and “Missourians in New Mexico,” October, 1927. 
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Other published works by Mr. Stephens are: ‘Around 
the World” (1909), ‘‘Boone County History” (written in 1869 
and printed in the Columbia Tribune in 1914-15), “Annual 
Address of E. W. Stephens, President of the Southern Baptist 
Convention” (1906), “Is There a Life Beyond the Grave?” 
(1911) and ‘Gubernatorial Possibilities” (1916). A history 
of Boone county, published in the Boone County Ailas in 
1875, was written by Mr. Stephens. On his suggestion there 
was published, beginning in 1914, five volumes of ‘‘Missouri 
Baptist Biography.” 

As one of the founders of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri, the work of Mr. Stephens will last as long as the 
State of Missouri lasts. He was, however, a man with many 
interests, to all of which he gave valuable time and intelligent 
direction. When from the vantage point of eighty-two years 
he looked back on life, he could do so with satisfaction, for his 
was an abundant life. 

Edwin William Stephens was born at Columbia, Missouri, 
January 21, 1849, the son of James L. and Amelia Stephens, 
formerly of Kentucky. James L. Stephens was a Columbia 
merchant. Their son was reared in Columbia and in 1863 
entered the State University, shortly after Federal troops had 
vacated the main building of the University. In college, 
young Stephens was a member of the Athenaean Debating 
Society, which in 1924 made him its honorary president. He 
was president of Phi Beta Kappa, scholastic fraternity, and 
a member of Beta Theta Pi, social fraternity. 

On his graduation from the University in 1867, Stephens 
went to Jones College in St. Louis. In 1870 the University 
of Missouri conferred on him the degree of Master of Arts, 
and in later years he was awarded the honorary degrees of 


LL. D. from the University of Missouri, and from William 
Jewell College. 


In 1870 young Stephens bought a half interest in the 
Columbia Journal, and the following year he purchased the 
full interest in the paper. For thirty-five years he edited the 
paper, which he named the Columbia Herald on becoming full 
owner, and won for it the name, ‘‘America’s Model Weekly.” 
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While president of the company that published the Herald, 
Mr. Stephens also became president of the Tribune Printing 
Company of Jefferson City. Not until 1905 did he retire from 
newspaper publishing to devote his full time to the E. W. 
Stephens Publishing Company. In this latter business he 
built up a national publishing house that became second in 
the nation in court and state record printing. Mr. Stephens 
was president of this company until his death. 

State, national and even international fame in journalism 
came to the Columbia publisher. He served as president of 
the Missouri Press Association in 1890, and the same year was 
elected president of the National Editorial Association. He 
was vice-president of the Press Congress of the World in 1905. 

Edwin William Stephens was married September 26, 
1871, to Miss Laura Moss, daughter of Col. and Mrs. James 
H. Moss of Columbia. To them were born ten children. 
In 1921 Mr. and Mrs. Stephens celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary in the same house in which they were married at 
Columbia. At Mr. Stephens’ death, he was survived by 
Mrs. Stephens and four children, Hugh Stephens of Jefferson 
City, James L. Stephens of Tucson, Arizona, E. Sydney 
Stephens of Columbia, and Mrs. W. A. Gray of St. Louis. 

The offices Mr. Stephens held in state and national 
Baptist associations testify to the high regard in which he 
was held as a man of Christian principles. His religion, 
however, was not bound by sect or creed, and was a matter 
which found expression in his every-day life. 

For twenty years Mr. Stephens was president of the 
Missouri Baptist General Association, and for twenty-six 
years he was chairman of the Missouri Baptist Board of Home 
and Foreign Missions. He headed the Southern Baptist 
Association for three years, served for many years as modera- 
tor of the Little Bonne Femme Baptist Association, and 
was treasurer of the European Baptist University and of the 
Roger William Memorial Church at Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Stephens was president of the Central Baptist Pub- 
lishing Company of St. Louis, served three years as president 
of the Baptist Convention of North America, and in 19065, 
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represented the United States in the World’s Baptist Alliance 
meeting at London. For over thirty years he taught a bible 
class which bore his name, resigning as teacher in 1921 because 
of ill health. The class had been started in 1890. 

Interest in education was ever prominent in the mind of 
this man of varied accomplishments. In 1885 he was ap- 
pointed to the Board of Curators of the University of Missouri 
and served until 1887. For a time he was president of the 
Board of Curators and president of the Missouri Alumni 
Association. For many years he was a member and president 
of the Board of Curators of Stephens College at Columbia, a 
school which bears his father’s name. At his death he was 
honorary president of the College Board of Curators. In 
1919 he was a member of a Baptist committee that raised 
$75,000,000 for educational purposes, part of which came to 
Stephens College. 


When the School of Journalism of the University of Mis- 
souri was founded in 1908 by Dean Walter Williams, the first 
school of its kind in the world, E. W. Stephens saw fulfilled 
the establishment of an institution which he had urged twelve 
years before. On June 10, 1896, Mr. Stephens spoke at a 
meeting of the Missouri Press Association on ‘A School of 
Journalism.”” In his speech, Mr. Stephens stressed the need 
of educational training for journalism, and proposed to have a 
chair of journalism established at the State University. The 
plan for a school was approved by the Press Association, and 
the curators of the University in 1898 ordered a chair of 
journalism established. However, as no funds were appro- 
priated, the school was not definitely established until 1908. 

Good roads was another of Mr. Stephens interests, and 
as early as 1910 he had predicted hard-surfaced roads for his 
part of the State. He also served as president of the Old 
Trails Association of Missouri, and in that capacity actively 
promoted better roads for the State. 

Often urged to become a candidate for public office, 
Edwin William Stephens preferred rather to perform public 
service as a private citizen. Proposed as a senatorial and 
gubernatorial candidate, he chose to remain in the ranks, 
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And perhaps it was just as well, for in an unofficial way, 
Mr. Stephens has performed services that will perpetuate 
his name in the annals of Missouri history in a distinctive way. 
Certainly he was what he has been called: ‘“Columbia’s 
Leading Citizen’”’; yet he never held public office in that city. 

Edwin William Stephens is gone. In him, Missouri and 
the nation have lost a noted man. 
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PIONEER DAYS IN “OLD SPARTA” 
BY SARA LOCKWOOD WILLIAMS 


“Old Sparta” is a familiar term to pioneer residents of 
Buchanan county, Missouri. Now only a few miles south of 
the city boundary line of St. Joseph, it has lost much of the 
significance of pioneer days, when it was an important farming 
community. From many miles in every direction the 
country people came to Sparta to exchange their farm prod- 
ucts, to hold basket dinners, to attend church services and 
political gatherings, or to bury their dead in the old church 
yard. During the Civil war when St. Joseph and Buchanan 
county were alternately agitated by Confederates and ruled 
by Federal troops, it was indeed an exciting territory. 

In the “Old Sparta” community was the farm of Bartlett 
Marshall Duncan, who with his wife and children, his family 
slaves and household goods had driven from Alabama to 
settle in Missouri about 1845. There grew up on this farm a 
large family of Duncan children. The eldest and only surviv- 
ing son is Judge John H. Duncan of St. Joseph, a Confederate 
army veteran. A younger son, Robert, died at the age of 
eighteen. There were five girls: Sarah, later Mrs. John Utz 
of St. Joseph; Mary Jane, Mrs. Mary J. Lockwood of Colum- 
bia; Helen, Mrs. Isaac LaTourette of Cleveland, Oklahoma; 
Julia, Mrs. R. H. Burch of Bartlesville, Oklahoma; and 
Amanda, Mrs. Neal Davidson of Dearborn. Of these girls 
only Mrs. Lockwood now survives. 

From Mrs. LaTourette (Helen), comes the following, told 
in reminiscence after she had reached her late sixties, and 
recorded by her niece, Sara Lockwood Williams. 


“‘My memory takes me back to the rough hills and pleas- 
ant valleys, the wild flowers and fruits, the old log house and 
open fireplaces of our childhood home in Missouri. I am a 
child again on my father’s knee, being fed by him, drinking 
his black coffee or his milk that was three parts water. I 
have never liked milk any other way. 
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“Our house was a large hewed log structure fronting the 
south. We cooked, ate, and slept in one extremely large room 
in the winter time. But in summer we cooked out in another 
log house which stood just a little south and west of our living 
room. The eaves extended out over the north end of the cook 
house several feet and we had a comfortable porch after the 
whole was covered with clapboards. The small room was quite 
a store-room for meat, flour, meal, and in one corner stood 
mother’s loom and spinning wheel—that is, when they were 
not in use in the living room. Our living room had south and 
north doors, a north window, and a large fireplace in the east 
end. I remember when mother did her cooking at the fire- 
place. Biscuits have never tasted so good to me as those 
mother baked in an oven by the fireplace, and the sweet 
potatoes baked in the ashes were delicious. A cobbler baked 
in the old fireplace oven was better than any we ever had after 
stoves came into fashion. Sometimes it was an apple or peach 
cobbler but most often it was made of wild blackberries or 
gooseberries. Wild fruit of almost every variety grew in 
abundance then and only a few orchards were beginning to 
bear. Then there were mother’s chicken pies, her light bread, 
and the old-fashioned corn pone, and pound cake. Mother 
was an excellent cook and with her old-fashioned fireplace, 
her frying pans and kettles that could be swung over the open 
fire, and the specially built oven, she made such feasts that we 
children never forgot them. Even the milk seemed different. 
Flour was not so fine or so white but it was sweet and had some 
life of its own. We could stir up a sponge with warm water, 
a little flour, and a pinch of salt, keep it in a warm place for a 
few hours, and have a fine yeast. We knew nothing of self- 
sealers or tin cans in which to keep fruit fresh; we dried fruit 
or preserved it. The preserves had to be made so rich it would 
grain and candy until we had to use a knife to take it out of the 
stone jars. 

“T expect you younger people will wonder how we ever 
lived in such a house, with just one room, when I tell you there 
were seven children, ma and pa, and always a hired man. 
Sometimes there were several hired men for pa raised large 
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crops of hemp and corn and at certain seasons had a number of 
helpers. I hardly know now, myself, how we lived so happily 
there. The house’s one room was very large. I remember 
sometimes we had three big beds in the room and of course 
the trundle bed was always in use then. We didn’t think 
anything of making beds on the floor when extra people were 
there. Often we children had playmates stay all night with 
us. And there seemed always plenty of room for us to cook 
and eat in this same room. Sometimes when we had com- 
pany we shoved the big table back between the beds, piled the 
chairs on top of it or out of doors and played Blind Man's 
Buff or Pussy Wants a Corner. Or we made everyone sit down 
and played cross questions and crooked answers, William 
Trimatoe, or Limpy, Limpy, Lame Dog. We had a good deal 
of company. Our house was always a home for preachers, the 
circuit riders of those days. In fact it seems to me now that 
preachers, politicians, and peddlers or most anybody traveling 
through the country stopped at our house. We lived then 
nine miles south and east of St. Joseph and the main road ran 
near our place. 

“We had a large yard in front of the house. There was a 
row of cottonwood trees all around the fence and a locust grove 
near the house. How vividly I remember the thorns I some- 
times stepped on—and the lovely blossoms each spring. Near 
the door was a row of wild gooseberry bushes and on the other 
side was a beautiful weeping willow tree. There was, too, a 
Balm of Gillead tree, some rose bushes, and an asparagus bed. 
On one part of the yard the grass never grew but we kept it 
clean with our broom made of hazel brush tied with hemp cord. 
Just across the road ran a small brook called Little Pigeon. 
It ran south of the house, then took an easterly course. We 
used to wade in the branch, build dams across it, make mud 
pies on its banks, and we even made dishes of mud and built 
a furnace in which to bake them. Most of them came out 
cracked or damaged in some way. There was a spring near 
with a box in which we kept our milk and butter. But that 
spring often went dry in late summer and we had to take the 
things to what we called the ‘far spring.’ It never went dry. 
It ran out of a bank of slate. We used to make pencils out of 
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the stone and play along the way when mother sent us to this 
spring for water or for the milk and butter. It was a quarter 
of a mile from the house and the path ran through hazel and 
scrub-oak brush. It was pretty through here but when I had 
to go alone I did not tarry for I was afraid someone might 
come out of the woods after me. The family washing was done 
at this spring, under a beautiful old oak tree. There was a 
huge iron kettle under which a fire was built to heat the water. 

“In those days we wore homespun for everyday. Mother 
would make web of flannel, black and red or blue and red 
check. It was very pretty. The linsey was most always striped 
in the chain too and filled in with different colors of yarn. 
The men’s Sunday suits were blue jeans and their everyday 
suits were sheeps grey or butternut colored. Mother spun 
and wove flax and hemp too. She made table linen and towels 
and sometimes sheets. There were no sewing machines then 
and we sewed by hand. But with all this work we didn’t 
seem any more rushed then than the modern generation. 
When we got something made it lasted for a long time. We 
all learned to knit when we were quite small and we made our 
own stockings and mittens from yarn we spun. Our Sunday 
hose were white. Knitting and piecing quilts were our evening 
work by candle and firelight, when we did not have lessons to 
study. Sometimes as the family sat around the fire in the 
evening we cracked nuts, told riddles and ghost stories. 
Brother used to read aloud a good deal on winter evenings and 
we enjoyed that very much. In winter time there was no rush 
of work on the farm. We got up in time to get to school, took 
our lunches with us, and had dinner about 5 o’clock when we 
got home. A basket of apples and a pan of Irish potatoes 
roasted in the ashes served as evening lunch if anybody was 
hungry. We nearly always were hungry enough to eat a 
potato, white and mealy and warm, or a good apple. Pa went 
to Clay county each fall, thirty or forty miles away, to get 
our winter apples. He buried them in a pit, and took them out 
as we needed them. 

“‘And now, shall I tell you of the styles of the early fifties? 
I said we wore homespun for everyday. Our dresses were made 
plain, the waists lined, the shoulders, neck and armholes 
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shaped. There were no other seams. A long plain skirt fell 
to our shoe-tops. It was plaited on to the waist. We had 
good warm underskirts on waists and we wore chemises. We 
wore pantalets, nicely trimmed, which were fastened on with 
our garters and hung below our skirts. Our garters, which 
also held up our stockings, were not of rubber. They were 
either knitted bands or else the selvidge of some soft goods. 
These pantalets were so long that when there was mud or dew 
they soon got bedraggled but it wasn’t much trouble to change 
them. We wore long-sleeved aprons either of homespun or of 
good strong gingham. In summer our lawn and white dresses 
were made low of neck and short of sleeve. We wore slippers 
and white stockings. Our hats were sunbonnets of French 
gingham or white muslin. Mother wore a cap all the time in 
the house and a white handkerchief pinned neatly around her 
neck, or a small cape like her dress. She had a leghorn bonnet 
for church and a white jackonet sunbonnet for visiting. The 
latter was in one piece and the skirt of the bonnet came clear 
to her waist. It had pasteboard slats and was ruffled all 
around. There was a bow on top, a bow at the back, and long 
strings to tie under her chin. 

“We ate little bacon but cured it and in the spring took 
it to St. Joseph and exchanged it for our summer groceries. 
Mother generally went then and got our dry goods too. 
What an exciting time when she got home! No more work to 
be got out of us until every bundle and box had been thorough- 
ly inspected. 

“My first school was half a mile from home. We went 
north a way on the big road then turned into a path across 
meadowland, across a stream, and up a steep hill to the log 
school house. The door was in the west wall, a window in the 
east. On the north and south sides were rows of window 
lights put in in sections so we could slide them back and forth. 
In front of them were the desks to write on (we used quill 
pens). There was a long bench in front of the desks and we 
had to get between the desks and bench, then slide along until 
we reached our places. Near the school was a spring where 
we got our drinking water and where in warm weather we 
stored our bottles or pails of milk for lunch to keep them cool. 
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On the other side of the school was a pretty little grove where 
we played. There were a few seats made of long boards. 
We built our play houses here. We carried broken crockery 
from home and used these as our dishes and ornaments. We 
used sumac for parasols and made ourselves hoop skirts by 
tying long green twigs in circles and fastening them at the 
bottoms of our dresses. 

“T remember going with my mother to spend the day at a 
neighbor’s. Of course we visited at the darkey cabins, too. 
These servants always had something extra hidden away that 
they could bring forth for company, especially for children— 
an apple, or some nuts. When we were eating dinner a 
little darkey hung around the table looking so hungry his 
mistress finally filled a plate with food and gave it to him, 
telling him to sit down and eat it. It was in the fall and 
quite cool and there were hot ashes on the hearth from the 
great fire. Cicero sat down on the floor, too near the ashes. 
He began to wriggle his toes and finally, much excited, he 
cried, ‘Oh, Missy, Missy, my toes is in de ashes! My toes 
burned!’ ‘You little fool, take them out!’ the mistress an- 
swered and we all laughed. 

“Sunday mornings when there was preaching at Old 
Sparta Church a gentle yoke of oxen was hitched to the wagon 
and the family went to church. The older boys and girls 
went horseback sometimes. In the winter if there was 
snow on the ground we all went in a big sled—really the 
wagon bed with runners on it. 

“‘When I was about 12 years old my father took me for 
my first visit to St. Joseph. I did some trading and the 
merchant gave me a tuck comb for my hair—the first one I 
had ever seen. The first Indians I ever saw were here. A 
tribe was being held as war prisoners, and we saw them 
dancing in the camp. Pa took me to visit a woolen factory 
and there I watched carding, spinning and weaving. It was 
a wonderful thing to me, and I was especially interested in the 
great vats of many-colored dyes. 

“Those were happy days, and busy days, filled with 
simple tasks and pleasures. It seems almost incredible when 
I think of the changes in manner of living since I was a child.” 
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BENJAMIN H. REEVES 


BY F. A. CULMER 


BENJAMIN H. REEVEs: Member of the Howard County 
Grand Jury which “presented” the Congress of the United 
States for the attempt to restrict slavery in the State of 
Missouri as a condition of its entrance into the Union; Member 
of the First State Constitutional Convention, 1820; State 
Auditor, 1821—; State Senator, 1822-24; Adams Elector, 
1824; Lieutenant Governor 1824—resigned; Commissioner to 
Survey and Mark the Santa Fe Trail, 1825———; State Senator, 
1832-36. 

Such in brief is the political biography of a Missouri 
farmer-politician, whose home place was ‘‘on the Moniteau”’ 
in Howard county, upon whose career the “Leonard Corre- 
spondence”’ sheds some general light. His daughter, Jeanette, 
married Abiel Leonard in the year 1830, and the files of Leonard 
contain some interesting letters from Reeves. I shall here 
set out some of the material, but reserve for a later article his 
connection with the survey and marking of the Santa Fe Trail. 
The Leonard papers contain much of the correspondence, 
field notes and maps and other documentation of the com- 
missioners, the secretary of war, and Joel Poinsett, our then 
minister at Mexico. Beyond this special material Reeves’ 
letters are general and social correspondence; the reader must 
not therefore be disappointed if he fails to find any minute 
information on the political career of the writer. 

Before his advent in Missouri Reeves was a Kentuckian. 
To quote his own words, Kentucky was “‘the country where I 
grew up.” He was identified with the politics of that state 
before the War of 1812. In that year he issued a handbill 
to ‘The Freemen of Christian County” as an appeal for re- 
election to the lower house of the State Legislature. That he 
was a politician to the manor born his bill proves. Reeves 
was something of a reader of history; his handbill has some 
marveous elucidations of Persian, Greek and Roman history 
to prove that extravagance in political life means ruin, and 
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economy, of which he was the symbol, spells power. I have 
no present means of knowing whether he was elected; in any 
event the War of 1812 called him into military service. On 
August 10, 1812, Governor Charles Scott commissioned 
Reeves a captain in the sixth regiment of infantry. His 
commission bears the certification of his oath of loyalty to the 
United States, attested by one “Ben P. Campbell, J. P.,” 
of Christian county; a clause that he swore also according to 
the laws of the state is crossed out. Evidently Reeves knew 
what was properly required of him. During the war he was at 
Vincennes. There is a record of his evaluation of a horse 
taken through military necessity. 

He must have moved to Missouri Territory shortly after 
the war, since he was well known enough to obtain election as 
a member of the first Missouri Constitutional Convention. 
One suspects that the duplication of Kentucky constitutional 
phraseology found in Missouri's first constitution is due in 
part to the presence of Reeves so recently from the political 
life of that state. 

Reeves seems to have been identified with the early 
“upper country”’ resentment at the concentration of political 
officialdom in and around St. Louis. When he was elected 
State senator in 1822 the office of auditor went to a St. Louis 
man and the fact just about gave all State and Federal offices 
available in Missouri to St. Louis and the vicinity. During 
the campaign he made for the office of lieutenant governor in 
1824 some of his friends remarked that he would be elected in 
opposition to the desire of one or two counties to hold all the 
offices of the State. One can judge that if there was any 
political capital in the contention Reeves made use of it. 
He obtained the office, but when President Monroe signed the 
bill for the survey and marking of the Santa Fe Trail, Reeves 
resigned the office to accept that of commissioner for the pur- 
pose with G. C. Sibley and Colonel Menard, whose place was 
filled later by Colonel Mather. From one viewpoint Reeves 
was unfortunate. Governor Frederick Bates died a few days 
after Reeves resigned; the temporary governorship went to 
Abraham Williams the president pro tempore of the Senate. 
In a letter addressed to ‘Col. Benj. H. Reeves, WHERESO- 
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EVER, ETC.,”’ Thomas Boggs laconically observed. “You 
have missed a chance.’”’ It is somewhat indicative of Reeves’ 
popularity in the State that Boggs thought, if Reeves would 
come back off the Santa Fe Trail and run in the’special guber- 
natorial election he could beat any of the “other boys ele- 
gantly.” 

But Reeves continued as commissioner. In 1832 he 
went again to Jefferson City as senator and continued until 
1836. His letters of the period are general. He writes to 
Leonard of the situation caused at Palmyra by the cholera: 
“the great body of the population—the farmers in particular— 
has quit all business and given up their farms and crops.” 
Situations in the Legislature he mentions without comment. 
He had been there for some time on sufferance; Jacksonian 
prejudice finally overcame his personal popularity. Reeves 
was always anti-Jackson. From the quality of “electoral 
ammunition” sent him by G. C. Sibley in 1824, when he was 
Adams elector, one infers his political principles; the demos 
krateo is conspicuously absent. Later he came to the 
support of Clay. The Adams-Clay “bargain and sale” 
propaganda bandied by the supporters of Jackson against Clay 
in the campaign of 1828 aroused him considerably. ‘What 
ought to be the reward due to persecuted and injured inno- 
cence,’’ he wrote to Jo Davis of Fayette, on July 29, 1827, 
from Kentucky where he was then visiting, “you I am sure will 
give that reward which you deem best.”’ For Clay he always 
stood. Even as against the military hero Zachary Taylor 
he preferred Clay though he voted for Taylor. 

“General Taylor can get the vote of this state” (Ken- 
tucky) he wrote to Abiel Leonard in September, 1847, “‘if 
he does not write too many letters. He has already wrote 
[sic] enough, indeed more than strengthening him with many. 
I had the pleasure of an early personal acquaintance with him 
while he commanded at Fort Harrison in Indiana in 1812. H. 
Clay first & Z. Taylor next for me—Whig or Democrat I 
do not know how I could vote against him.” 

But General Jackson had been Reeves’ Nemesis in Mis- 
souri and Reeves regarded him accordingly. Going to Ken- 
tucky after his political retirement in Missouri he “spent a 
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retired and gloomy time of it here in the country where he 
(1) grew up” and was now “almost a stranger.”” He mixed 
“but little in company and no desire to do so.” But he would 
rather be plowing in peace on his farm than be Jackson with 
all the hatred that was his. In 1838 he visited Nashville. 
On his return to Kentucky he wrote to Leonard: 

“The inmate of the Hermitage has indeed lost his power 
and his name its charm. No man of any prominency about 
Nashville but what is more popular. I did not get to see 
him. He is secluded and retired and his name scarcely 
mentioned, at all events not with that respect which his age 
and the high station he has filled would seem to bespeak,— 
how the mighty has fallen,—Mr. Clay is there all the rage.” 

In 1839 he writes that he is again a member of the lower 
house of the Kentucky legislature and charged with important 
matters. He is the special representative of the convention 
of 1838 which met to consider the financial affairs of the state 
and demanded the incorporation of a suitable bank. He was 
connected also with another matter, a quasi-diplomatic affair, 
which I shall let him describe, as he wrote it to his son-in-law, 

No news to give you so as to attract your attention, save what may 
grow out of the slavery question, connected as that question is with a 
portion of the border citizens of this state and what is called the Abolition- 
ists of the State of Ohio. The latter it is alledged [sic] is [sic] in the habit 
of crossing the Ohio River and enticing away the slaves of this state and 
aideing [sic] them with the means of flight in money and transportation 
to Canada. Within the last few months it is said a single county in this 
state on the Ohio River has lost some twenty thousand dollars worth of 
slaves. This clandestine movement has been developed in a late judicial 
investigation in the published Mahan case. Resolutions have been intro- 
duced in this legislature to appoint commrs. to repair to Ohio, their legis- 
lature being in session, to negotiate on this truly delicate subject and to 
urge the passage of such laws in that state as will restrain their own citizens 
from thus interfering with the rights of their neighbors. Commissioners 
have been appointed and tomorrow or next day they will repair to Columbus 
in Ohio and open that matter. How it will end God only knows. It is 
pregnant as I fear with the fate of the Union. 


Evidently Reeves was no figurehead as a legislator. 
One recalls that he wrote to Leonard in 1833 his desire to 
leave the legislature at Jefferson City and the restraint of his 
fellow senators because there were important bills that would 
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need attention. In his fear of the fate of the Union he was a 
Cassandra-like prophet, so far as Leonard was concerned, at 
this early date. 

Reeves was a 100 per cent Whig. ‘God deliver the 
nation from Jackson, Van Buren, etc.,”’ he wrote on January 
8, 1840, as he expressed his belief in the election of Harrison; 
ten months later when Kentucky elected Governor Polk by a 
majority of Democratic votes totaling 2,600 he wrote again, 
“So much for the extraordinary exertions of those dear loving 
Jeffersonian, Jacksonian, Bentonian, Polkanian, democratic 
Republicans as they are distinguished by themselves.”’ 
Tyler’s vetoes stirred him, but the fires of life were dying 
down a bit. In 1840 he had written his daughter, ‘‘My own 
health is quite good, but never before have I felt what the 
world has justly called me for years—an old man. I now feel 
and know that it is so.” One understands therefore why he 
wrote of Tyler, “What perfidy, what treachery is too great 
for him. God bless the man, but I abominate the officer.” 
He noted that outside of some Germans the Whigs of Kentucky 
were the general support of the Mexican war; by 1847 he 
believed to his sorrow “that Whiggery was buried’”’ in the 
state. 

When he left Missouri Reeves created the impression of 
his early return. One suspects his promise was partly to com- 
fort his daughter. His letters recur frequently to his return, 
but they come at last to the promise of a visit. In 1846 he 
came to Fayette on a visit to Leonard’s home. His journey 
back was almost a tragedy. Waiting at Rocheport from 
Saturday till Monday for a boat, he at length took a stage to 
St. Louis. Billious malarial fever overcame him and he 
arrived in the town almost insensible and was carried to the 
boat. 

A doctor on board told him that a “broad-ax”’ treatment 
was necessary and administered ‘‘75 grains of calomel and 15 
grains of tartar emetic combined.” Before he reached Clarks- 
ville he had taken also “upwards of 100 grains of quinine,” 
and ‘‘was neither killed nor salivated.” 
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Reeves was a slaveholder. In 1847 he found out there 
were other problems connected with slavery besides abolition. 
I shall let him tell his own story. 


In September last a most fiendish attempt was made to exterminate 
perhaps my whole family—at least that of my wife and self (this was his 
second wife, a quite young woman) by the introduction of poison in our 
coffee. It was fortunately detected before any of the family partook of it 
except myself and little son—both him and myself drank one cup of 
it, but none of the rest. I feared for weeks that my own was a gone case. 
But thus far I have weathered the storm and my physician says that I 
am out of that danger. I took the roots out of the coffee and tea-pots 
myself and had them examined. The roots were pronounced Hemlock, 
the same kind of root that terminated the earthly career of old SOCRATES. 
Nothing I suppose saved me but the root not having been sufficiently 
boiled to impart its full effects. Who did the deed is not sufficiently 
known to effect a legal conviction. As soon as my bodily strength would 
permit I extorted a half-way confession from one of our servants ‘‘Rose”’ 
that she saw the root before it went into the coffee but she knew not who 
put it there. I am satisfied however that my own household contained 
the offenders, two if not more. Them [sic] two I have put away. But I 
am left with great fears that others may be behind. That dread you may 
readily conceive must have an effect upon me and make me fearful that 
every mouthful may contain poison—renders life much less pleasant. 
Yet some of us believe that man has his destiny to meet—at most I can- 
not be robbed of many days—enough of this disagreeable subject. 


Reeves second marriage must have given him a new 
viewpoint of life and living for a few years. Soon after going 
to Kentucky he wanted to sell the place ‘‘on the Moniteau,”’ 
and sold part of his Kentucky estate hoping that in a short 
while he “would have neither house nor land in Kentucky.” 
But in 1847 he purchased 690 acres of upland and was going 
strong into the raising of breadstuffs. The old political fire 
blazed up when there was a proposition to democratize the 
constitution of Kentucky. He ran for the State Senate as an 
anti-convention Whig and ‘‘was beaten by 500 votes.” “This 
(the cry for a new constitution) is the popular cry,” he wrote 
tohis daughter in Fayette,” & every other question is swallowed 
up in it. Whiggery & Democracy are uniting in favor of it. 
* * * All, all to be elected by a popular vote of the 
people with a limited tenure of all offices.” The “old dog 
couldn’t learn new tricks,’’ his successors have lived to see 
how the new tricks have turned out. 
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Disappointment and apprehension aided his breakdown. 
In 1848 he wrote again to his “‘dear Jeanette;”’ “I am now up 
tho barely able to hold a pen. * * * but barely able to 
ride over my farm.” His letter closes: “Be everything my 
dear child, to your family and fulfill in the highest degree the 
character of wife and mother, and remember that the young 
must get old & that the young and old must die, and O, may 
the Almighty Ruler of the universe prepare you and I [sic] 
for the duties of this life but above all fit and prepare us for 
that life which is to come.” 

These were reflective words written by an old pioneer 
whose earlier correspondence shows that he had been a fol- 
lower of Clay in social habit as well as political leadership. 
These frontiersmen were no different however, from mortals 
of today. 


Todd County, Kentucky, 


April 24, 1849. 
Mrs. Jeanette Leonard, 
Fayette, Missouri. 


Dear Sister: 


Your letter of date not recollected came to hand some days ago, which 
I omitted answering till I would see the final result of our dear old father 
which has terminated in death. He has gone to try the realities of another 
world. He drew his last breath of Monday the 16th day of this month, 
twenty minutes before twelve o'clock of that day. * * * * * O, my dear 
distant sister, can you imagine the weight of my feelings 

For yourself receive a brother’s love, 

W. L. Reeves. 





I have written this article in answer to the question from 
Mr. Floyd C. Shoemaker, the editor of the Missouri His- 
torical Review: ‘“‘Can you tell us from the Leonard corre- 
spondence what became of Lieutenant Governor Benjamin H. 
Reeves?”’ His name has passed into many families of the 
northern portion of the State—-personal and historical interest 
should attach to the narration. 
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JOSEPH PULITZER 


EARLY LIFE IN ST. LOUIS AND HIS FOUNDING AND CONDUCT 
OF THE POST-DISPATCH UF TO 1883 


BY GEORGE S. JOHNS 
THIRD ARTICLE 
IN THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


There was only one occasion on which he was absent 
from a session of the convention, and that resulted in a vexing 
but amusing incident. He had written out an elaborate 
argument on a particular clause in which he was much in- 
terested. When he returned to the convention, he got the 
floor and began his prepared address on the subject. He was 
called to order by the chair, with the information that the 
clause he was discussing had been debated and acted upon 
while he was absent. 

Of course, the big issue was the restoration of state rights 
and the human rights of citizens, which had been badly 
damaged by the powerful movement for the new nationalism 
and increased power of the Federal government which grew 
up after the civil conflict. Mr. Pulitzer did not follow the 
extremists of either side. Replying to a delegate who declared 
“that it would do no harm to insert a clause declaring the 
allegiance of Missouri to the United States,’’ Mr. Pulitzer 
said, in part: 


The gentleman seemed to be absolutely afraid that unless we recog- 
nized that we live in the United States of America, in the western hemi- 
sphere of the inhabited globe, on the west bank of the Mississippi river, 
that some morning we will wake up and find ourselves slipped out of the 
American Union! I have no such apprehension. We are the weaker of the 
two. Our relations are those of the infinitely weak child compared with 
the strong parent. Why, then, call upon the child to define the power of 
the parent, the Federal Government? Are we not all aware of the power 
of the Federal Government? Do we not all know of the revolutionary 
changes irrevocably wrought in the last fifteen years? Is it necessary to 
show bad conscience by reiterating needlessly that we love and cherish the 
Union? 
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He defined his objections to asserting the extreme of 
State rights existing before the war, or the extreme of cen- 
tralization and accumulation of Federal power which was the 
tendency at Washington, and concluded: 


As a child will naturally seek refuge in the arms of a kind and tender 
mother from the rude, strong and oppressive hand of the father, which 
may be laid upon it, so, sir, I think it is time that the states should re- 
member their original form of government, that form of government which 
guaranteed to them self-government, which gave them birth before this 
Union and which today administers to their most important necessities, 
before they should needlessly fall upon their knees and exclaim that 
“They do love and cherish the United States Government,” lest some- 
body might think that they did not. Mr. Chairman, I cherish the United 
States government. Perhaps I have more reason to do so than some 
gentlemen upon this floor. Surely I stand here not as a Missourian in a 
local, sectional or national sense of the word, but in the consciousness of 
the pride of being an American citizen, and I say that it is needless and 


superfluous to repeat declarations that are self-evident and hence no 
declarations. 


In that convention Mr. Pulitzer fought for an adequate 
provision for the public schools and the broadest possible 
educational opportunity for all the children and youth of the 
State, because he believed that education was necessary to 
good citizenship and the intelligent exercise of the suffrage 
and therefore to good government. In one of his character- 
istic speeches, in which as a young man he expressed con- 
victions for which he stood throughout his life, he said: 


I am not here, sir, as a trader or a trafficker; we are not selling and 
bargaining. Principles, convictions and motives are neither sold nor 
bargained for. 

Let one idea and one spirit actuate us—that the Constitution which 
this convention will prepare shall not only represent the very highest 
standard of intelligence and statesmanship but that it shall also be ac- 
ceptable to the people of this State. 

I believe that the State of Missouri desires for her citizens at least 
the capacity to write their own names and be able to read before they 


vote in a government that should be based upon intelligence and not ignor- 
ance. 


There was a proposition to give the Legislature the power 
to determine when the Constitution ought to be revised or 
amended. He declared that would be to put this important 
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decision in the hands of the politicians, instead of where it 
ought to be, in the hands of the people. He fought for the 
right of the people to amend or revise their Constitution 
through a convention every ten years. 

One of his main objectives was to complete the work he 
had begun in the Legislature, namely, obtaining the adoption 
of a constitutional clause giving St. Louis*the right to make a 
new charter which would establish municipal home rule for 
the city, and end the dual government of city and county. 
He won for St. Louis the power of local self-government 
which it enjoys today. It was a great, progressive measure 
of local self-government for cities. 

Opposing vigorously a proposal to give the Legislature 
the power to amend the charter of St. Louis, he used the 
Tweed orgy (N. Y.) of corruption as an argument, saying: 
“Tweed derived all his power and based his entire system of 
public plunder on such an amendment as is proposed. The 
power of Tweed and his coadjutors lay in making charters in 
Albany and in carrying out charters in New York. It was 
thus that they could make the system of public plunder 
possible. Without it such public plunder would never have 
reached the magnitude it did.” 

In one of his speeches he defined his attitude towards 
great accumulations of wealth and their menace to good 
government. He defined the principles and policies which 
subsequently governed him in the conduct of his newspapers. 
A part of this speech quoted below is as pertinent today as it 
was then, and is sound for all time. He said: 

I heartily despise demagogical appeals against the rich, or any par- 
ticular class, but this question is so grave that it must be treated without 
gloves. The growth of the money power in this country has been fabu- 
lous and its connection with and interest in the government is alarming. 
We want prosperity, but not at the expense of liberty. Poverty is not 
as great a danger to liberty as is wealth, with its corrupting, demoralizing 
influences. Let us have prosperity, but never at the expense of liberty, 
never at the expense of all self-government, and let us never have a govern- 
ment at Washington owing its retention to the power of the millionaires 
rather than to the will of the millions. 

When Mr. Pulitzer’s work on the Constitution ended 
with the adjournment of the convention, he looked about for 
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active occupation. That his mind was then running on 
journalism is shown by his attempt to buy a New York 
German weekly, the Beleliristische Journal, conducted by 
Rudolph Lexow. Failing to purchase the weekly, he sailed 
again for Europe. This was about the middle of 1875. 


CAMPAIGNING FOR TILDEN 


He did not return until the next year, when the Tilden- 
Hayes campaign was on. This attracted his eager attention, 
because it gave him fresh opportunity to battle against public 
corruption and carpet-bag rule in the South. The Tilden can- 
didacy and campaign represented precisely the issues that most 
appealed to him. It was an anti-corruption, anti-centraliza- 
tion fight, and he went into it heart and soul. He saw in the 
Democracy represented by Tilden the principles and policies 
which he himself stood for—individual liberty, equality under 
the law, opposition to governmental corruption, and the 
usurpation of state powers by the Federal government. He 
was now a thorough-going Democrat on this platform. 

He had a chance to indulge his love of public speaking. 
He could speak in excellent English. He had a tall, command- 
ing figure, fine analytical and reasoning powers, and a com- 
mand of fluent language. He could put things eloquently and 
clearly, not only vigorously but strikingly. He stumped the 
states of Missouri and Indiana. He challenged his former 
confrere, Carl Schurz, who was back again in the Republican 
party. He debated with him in St. Louis. He made his first 
speech in New York, when, on Oct. 31, 1876, near the close of 
the campaign, he spoke to a packed house in Cooper Union. 
He clearly defined the issues concerning the North and South, 
in the following paragraphs: 


I stand here to say that the war is over, and it is time that it should 
be. When the South was wrong I did not hesitate to enlist against it; 
but today, when the South is not wrong, but wronged, I do not hesitate 
The rebel of today is he who robs the Government; the 
traitor to the Union is he who tries to make peace and unity impossible. 


The enemy of the Government is he who disgraces a position of public 
trust. 


to enlist for it. 
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The Southern people belong to us and we belong to them. Their 
interests are our interests; their rights should be our rights; their wrongs 
should be our wrongs. Their prosperity is our prosperity; their poverty is 
our poverty. We are one people, one country and one government; and 
whoever endeavors to array one section against another and endeavors 
to make the union of all the people impossible is a traitor to his country. 


Mr. Pulitzer overtaxed his strength in the campaign and 
came out of it with a weakness of the lungs. Nevertheless 
he was eager for work. He went to New York and tried to 
induce Charles A. Dana, of the New York Sun, to issue a 
German edition. Dana was convinced but his publisher, Isaac 
W. England, rejected the project. The visit to Dana, however, 
resulted in his being attached to the Washington staff of the 
Sun. He did brilliant special work reporting the contest 
between Tilden and Hayes, which finally resulted in the count- 
ing out of Mr. Tilden by the Electoral Commission. Not only 
were his reports in the Sum signed, but Mr. Dana gave him 
the unusual distinction of writing signed editorials on the sub- 
ject. This task over, with the acceptance by Tilden of the 
decision of the Electoral Commission, Mr. Pulitzer again 
went to Europe. Returning from Europe in the fall of 1877, 
he went to Washington. 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 


Two reasons drew him to Washington. One was the 
completing of his requirements for admission to the bar in 
the District of Columbia. The other was stronger—a growing 
regard for a charming and accomplished young lady he had met 
in Washington. The young woman was not easy to capture 
nor to hold, after apparent capture. She was Miss Kate 
Davis, daughter of William Worthington Davis of George- 
town, a distant kinsman of Jefferson Davis. Her mother 
was Louise Katherine Worthington, of the prominent Mary- 
land family of that name. Miss Davis’ beauty, accomplish- 
ments and connections made her popular in Washington 
society. Joseph Pulitzer was in the beginning of his career, 
unsettled, without an established occupation and without 
much means. Nevertheless, he won the consent to marriage 
of the lady, but the outcome seemed doubtful at times. 
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Mr. Pulitzer did not like law practice in Washington. 
It was more lobby than court practice, and he soon dismissed 
all idea of continuing it. Consciously or unconsciously, his 
urge to the newspaper field was irresistible. He wanted to 
own a newspaper, where he would have a free field for his 
genius. With some idea that he might find a chance in St. 
Louis, he went back there. Neither his business affairs nor 
his courtship were running smoothly. A letter to his financee 
in answer to one which must have been something of a chal- 
lenge, shows his state of mind. He calls it his first love letter, 
and it was dated “St. Louis, Sunday noon, 1878.” It reads: 


My Dearest Kate: What better answer can I make than this, that 
I shall return tomorrow evening? Have you not conquered, No? Yes, I 
shall make every effort to get through with my matters here and leave 
tomorrow evening. If nothing happens to prevent my departure, I shall 
be in Washington 24 hours after you read this. Need I say that there will 
not be many hours after my arrival before I hope to have the pleasure 
of seeing you? Need I say that I long for that moment? If you knew 
how much I thought of you these last days and how the thought of you 
creeps in and connects with every contemplation and plan about the present 
and future, you would believe it. I have really felt miserable here in spite 
of the most cordial signs of friendship, the most gratifying flatteries to 
vanity, the most absorbing pressure of business. I don’t know. But 
I suspect there is a woman in it. I have an idea that you had a good deal 
to do with it. I have an ideal of home and love and work—the yearning 
growing greater in proportion to the glimpse of its approaching realiza- 
tion. I am almost tired of this life—aimless, homeless, loveless, I would 
have said, but for you. I am impatient to turn over a new leaf and start 
a new life—one of which home must be the foundation, affection, am- 
bition and occupation the corner stones, and you, my dear, my inseparable 
companion. Would I were not so stupid always to be serious and specu- 
lative? Would I had your absolute faith and confidence, instead of my 
philosophy! I could not help thinking. I could not help feeling, how utter- 
ly selfish men are in love compared with women, when I read your letter 
and felt its warmth. I cannot help saying that I am not’ worthy of such 
love, I am too cold and selfish, I know. Still, I am not without honor, and 
that alone would compel me to strive to become worthy of you, worthy of 
your faith and love, worthy of a better and finer future. 

There, now you have my first love letter. I hope it will be read in 
a less serious spirit than the one in which it is written. Don’t, of course, 
show my letters to anybody. I can’t bear that thought. Confidential 
correspondence, much more even than conversation, depends upon strict 
privacy. Men would certainly not make certain declarations in the 
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hearing of others. But I must stop. Have kept a friend waiting all this 
time, and now another arrived. 
Good-bye till Wednesday. J. P. 


Returning to Washington still unsettled as to future 
plans, his next venture was to try to get an interest with his 
old friend Joseph Keppler in Puck. Keppler had trans- 
ferred his German Puck to New York in 1875, and in 1877 
had established an English edition. Mr. Pulitzer’s negotia- 
tions with Keppler and his partner, Adolph Schwarzmann, 
came to naught. They could not agree on terms. Again 
his mind at that time is revealed in two letters to Miss Davis. 
The first reads: 


Washington, Wednesday, 
11:12 A. M. 
My Dearest Kate: 

Yesterday, at this hour, my friend McCullough (the actor) sat at the 
table and in this chair and we agreed to arrange it so as to cross the ocean 
together—he to put off his departure until after the 15th inst.—I to put 
off mine on the 6th of July—to go earlier. Two hours afterwards I sent 
a telegram to New York, insisting upon an answer. This morning I re- 
ceived a brief reply that a letter had been mailed without the remotest 
allusion to its contents. Also, a letter from St. Louis with a definite and 
rather advantageous looking proposition about my purchasing an interest 
in a newspaper there. Also your note, my dear, which impressed me 
Europeanward. 

I give you this brief outline of my day’s doings, and you can now see 
yourself what an utterly inconsistent, uncertain and inconstant chap I 
am. Here I am within perhaps less than a fortnight of our possible or 
probable departure for Europe, and for the life of me I cannot venture a 
positive opinion whether, after all, we will go at all, nor whether we will 
go, where we will settle down. Funny situation, isn’t it? As if to give you 
a foretaste of the future, you are met by difficulties even before you start 
on that lifelong journey which philosophers call so perilous; whatever 
may be thought of your discretion, my child, your pluck is really splendid. 

I do not expect that letter from N. Y. until tomorrow morning, and 
doubt whether it will contain anything definite. If it should I'll telegraph. 
But, once more, don’t wait for it or any further information from me. 
Get ready. With my very much growing inclinations to go to Europe, 
I feel as if, after all, the chances are in that direction. Still, my dear child, 
while you may regard that as the probability, think also of the possibility 
of our not going abroad and like a sensible girl be ready for that con- 
tingency, too. And do all you can to be ready by the 17th or 18th. I have 
an idea that, after all, you would care more about the presence of some of 
my friends than I. 
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I will probably come over tomorrow (Thursday) and telegraph you 
before I do. I said probably, so don’t rely upon it and by no means let it 
interfere with your great mission. That takes precedence over everything 
now. I never dreamt how much interest I myself could take in—dresses. 
But I do, I assure you. 

Write me every day, my child, and not so briefly. 

me 


The second letter reads: 


New York, 
Wednesday, 5 P. M. 
My Dearest Kate: 

I write this downtown in the greatest haste, hoping that you are well, 
that you received my letter written before I left Washington, and that 
perhaps I shall find a letter from you at the hotel when I return this 
evening. Have been downtown since a very early hour, busy as a bee in 
the negotiations about the matter known to you. Prospects look quite 
favorable for a consummation of a bargain, though there is by no means 
any certainty of it whatever. I know and feel that you regret my absence, 
dear Kate, but I also know that your good head will not let your im- 
patient heart run away with it. It is an important opportunity, perhaps 
a fortune, and you ought not to expect me to neglect it. I must have 
business to occupy my mind and heart. You do the latter. Occupation 
will do the former, and unless all indications are grossly deceptive, the 
paper which I expect to purchase will turn out to be a great fortune both 
pecuniarily and politically. But then I am a skeptic and leave you to be 
sanguine. 

The worst of it is that I see no hope of getting away from here before 
Saturday or Sunday. I beg you, my dear child, to believe that I am all 
the same with you in spirit. Make all arrangements, complete every 
preparation upon the assumption that I will certainly be with you on 
Monday for that important ceremony, thereafter to stay with you for- 
ever. What you think best, do. I'll accept cheerfully any arrangement 
you may make, hoping only that there will be so little ceremony, so much 
quiet, that there will be but little need of arrangement and few prepara- 
tions necessary. Of course, I shall endeavor to return sooner. If I can, 
I certainly shall. You may depend upon that. But as I said it looks as 
if I had absolutely had to stay here all of this week. 

Don’t fail to write me every day, dear. In haste, yours very truly, 


j. P 


Mr. Pulitzer’s plans, whatever they were, failed, but the 
wedding arrangement was carried out. The marriage took 
place at the Episcopal Church of the Epiphany, in Washing- 
ing, June 19, 1878, the church where the parents of the bride 
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were married. The ceremony was performed by Rev. J. H. 
Chew. The young couple sailed for Europe. 


EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT 


During the trip Mr. Pulitzer wrote letters for the New 
York Sun. The letters revealed a deep insight into political 
and economic conditions in Europe under monarchy, and a 
thorough understanding of the contrast between the privilege- 
ridden, war-menaced countries of Europe and the free Re- 
public of America. In one letter, by means of a dialogue 
between an American and a European, he drew sharp and 
vivid contrasts between the conditions under the two systems. 

The first article dealt with Germany, comparing condi- 
tions there with those in the United States. He found Ger- 
many strengthened by the conflict with France, just as 
America had been strengtnened by its own civil conflict. 
But the great balance of good, however, was on the side of 
America. He showed a far-sighted clear vision of the future 
conflict between Germany and France. He wrote, “On this 
side of the ocean, meaning America, we have passed through 
the worst, and the light is dawning. On the other, the worst 
is to come, and darkness with it. * * * I cannot remem- 
ber a single person of either nationality who did not clearly 
intimate or express a belief in the utter inevitability of another 
war between France and Germany. This dreadful thought 
was firmly impressed upon the minds of both nations. Women 
speak of it as a matter of course. Children are brought up 
in it. This may not occur for years. But is liable to occur 
any day. So Bismarck thinks it necessary to be prepared for 
it every day. The only way to prevent war is to be amply 
prepared for it, seems to be the Germany theory. And so 
that great nation enjoys a peace that is practically no peace, 
but only preparation for another struggle. Like gladiators 
or prize fighters, both Germany and France are in training 
for the next match. It is as ridiculous to call the present 
state of Germany real peace as it would be to call the severe 
and trying work of training of a member of the ring pleasure. 
It is but a pause, not peace.” 
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In another letter he gave a vivid picture of German 
political conditions: 


* * * so the people of Germany while they have to pay heavily for 
all these princes and rulers, do not profit by them. They pay for the 
fiddlers, but have execrable music. The more princes, the less principles. 
The more rulers, the worse ruled. This is what I called in my previous 
letter over-government. It was bad enough if it only affected the pockets 
of the people. But it becomes worse by affecting their manhood and 
freedom. * * * The limited freedom of the people is to be still more 
curtailed. The powers of the Government over the people are to be still 
more arbitrary and absolute. * * * Instead of more liberty, the people 
will have more military, and more police. 


In England, he found “great wealth and great pauperism 
were the dominating features of the land.” Inherited 
aristocracy, inherited wealth and inherited privilege burdened 
the people. As he saw it, the middle-class Englishmen were 
wedded to artistocracy and were unwilling to abolish it. 

In the autumn of 1878, returning from Europe he went 
back to St. Louis. His idea was to practice law. Among 
those from whom he took advice was his friend, Charles P. 
Johnson, who, taking a deep interest in his future, and having 
a full knowledge of his gifts and inclinations, advised him 
against the law. He told him to stick to journalism; that he 
was not very well fitted for the law, but was preeminently 
equipped for newspaper work. 


PURCHASE OF THE DISPATCH 


While Mr. Pulitzer was hesitating, the opportunity to get 
into journalism came to hand. Don Seitz, in his book, 
“Joseph Pulitzer; His Life and Letters,” thus tells the story of 
the Dispatch, which led to its sale and its purchase by Joseph 
Pulitzer: 


St. Louis had always been a well-newspapered town, from the founda- 
tion of the Republican in 1808, though there had been no great prosperity 
in the profession. Among the living in 1878 was a flickering evening sheet 
called the Dispatch, which had descended through a series of luckless 
ownerships from the St. Louis Union, established in 1862 by Frank P. 
Blair and sundry associated to fight the Democrat, in which at the time 
Blair held a stock interest. William McKee and George W. Fishback, its 
chief owners, fell out with Blair over Major-General John C. Fremont’s 
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political and military course when that strange figure began acting very 
independently of his Washington superiors in St. Louis. Blair opposed 
Fremont and was instrumental in securing his removal. To this the 
Democrat took violent dissent and the Union was the consequence. O. D. 
Filley, John Howe and Barton Able were among those associated with 
Blair in the ownership. Peter L. Foy was editor-in-chief; A. W. Alexander, 
leader writer, and Col. William Cuddy, managing editor. The Union 
stood by Lincoln and the Democrat held firm for Fremont, even to the ex- 
tent of following him to the Cleveland convention, where he was foolishly 
nominated for the Presidency, but faded out. The Democrat then switched 
to Lincoln and pushed the Union out of any influence it might have 
justly earned. 


In 1864, the Union was taken over by a new company including 
Richard T. Coburn, Charles P. Johnson, Josiah Foff, James Peckham, 
E. B. Thomas and John S. Cavender. It had failed as a morning com- 
petitor of the Democrat and was placed in the evening field. Mr. Coburn 
acted as editor, with Mr. Johnson as his assistant, Mr. Peckham having 
charge of its business affairs. After six months of ill fortune the paper 
was returned to its former owners. In April, 1868, Peter L. Foy and Wil- 
liam and E. B. McHenry took over the property and changed the policy 
to the support of the Democratic party. Foy sold his interest to George 
W. Fishback, and in December, 1871, the firm of William H. McHenry 
& Co. became publishers. 


Mr. Fishback, on securing control of the Democrat, disposed of his 
interest to D. R. Barclay, who then bought out the McHenrys and be- 
came sole proprietor. After a period of loss Mr. Barclay sold the paper 
to Stillson Hutchins, an adventurous journalist, for $120,000. John N. 
Edwards, afterwards editor of the Kansas City Times, ran the news. 
Mr. Hutchins, in 1875, took over the St. Louis Times, and managed both 
papers. This experiment was not a success. Before the end of the year 
he sold the Dispatch to William R. Allison of Steubenville, O., for what 
he could get. Allison soon lost his stake and unloaded the paper on Messrs. 
Wolcott and Hume, publishers of the Journal, who steered both papers 
into bankruptcy. The Journal was merged with the Times and the Dis- 
patch was offered for sale by the Sheriff on the Courthouse steps, Dec. 9, 
1878. 


The story of the sale and purchase of the bankrupt sheet, the Dis- 
patch, published in the Post, shows how near Mr. Pulitzer came to miss- 
ing the purchase, what a pile of junk the Dispatch was regarded as being, 
and what doubt there was with regard to the purpose of its purchaser. 
The newspaper was sold by R. S. McDonald, trustee for B. F. Chambers, 
holder of a deed of trust for $15,000, which covered both the Journal 
and the Dispatch. The Journal was sold for $500. William Hyde, editor 
of the Missouri Republican, was asked what he would give for the Dis- 
patch. Hesaid: ‘I would not give a damn for it.” 
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Opening the sale, R. S. McDonald, with unconscious prophetic vision, 
remarked: 

“Gentlemen, I now propose to sell you the evening Dispatch, a paper 
that will live when all the other evening papers are dead.” 

The prophecy was received with a shout of laughter. 

Simon J. Arnold, bidding for Joseph Pulitzer, offered $1000. A bid 
of $1500 followed, and Arnold raised to $2000. A voice in the crowd 
called out “$3000,” followed by another bid of $3100. “Arnold, discouraged, 
walked away. An effort was made to find the man who bid $3100, with- 
out success. He had vanished. No one acknowledged the bid of $3000. 
MacDonald remarked that if he could find the man who bid $3100 he would 
kick him down the Courthouse steps. Then Arnold returned, and finding 
how things stood bid $2500. The paper was knocked down to him at that 


On the following day an evening Post reporter—the evening Post 
was deeply interested in the prospect of having a competitor—asked Mr. 
Pulitzer whether he had bought the Dispatch, and he replied that he did 
not know that he had authorized anyone to bid for him. All the news- 
paper men were puzzled, but about noon on that day Mr. Pulitzer took 
formal possession and ordered a paper to be gotten out. Although no 
one had been employed by the new management, the employes of the 
Dispatch followed orders. 

It was a forlorn prospect for the new purchaser. Large sums of 
money had been lost on the newspaper, and no one thought it possible to 
retrieve the losses and put it on a paying basis. It had no credit, and 
was subject to a mortgage of $15,000. Of course, the mortgage was ir- 
retrievable as was subsequently proved in a suit. 

Joseph Pulitzer, however, with supreme courage and confidence, 
had his own idea as to what he could do with the wreck. He had con- 
sulted Daniel M. Houser, on the question of how long he could keep the 
paper going with $2500. He had altogether $5200. He wanted to put 
aside $2700 for living expenses and emergencies. Houser estimated that 
the $2500 would last about 17 weeks. Mr. Pulitzer put aside $300 for 
living expenses, and undertook the venture. 

On the first day, shortly after noon, an edition of 1000 copies was 
printed. It was a tough job. The press was just about able to turn over, 
and the lack of equipment was appalling. The elevator from the com- 
posing room to the pressroom was out of commission and the forms were 
slid downstairs. Although he kept the paper alive, there were still grave 
doubts as to its future. 

Since the Dispatch had an Associated Press franchise, it is probable 
that Mr. Pulitzer hesitated between another coup—the sale of the franchise 
—and undertaking to conduct the newspaper. The public view was ex- 
pressed by a cartoon in Die Lanterne. Under the headline ‘‘The St. Louis 
Wholesale and Retail Newspaper Market,” the cartoon shows Joseph 
Pulitzer, after the auction, loading the Dispatch junk on a donkey-cart, 
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evidently to peddle it around. The wording on the cartoon indicated that 
it had in view the sale or merger of the Dispatch with the Evening Post. 
The legend on the cartoon said: 

‘Well, not so very cheap, after all. But I think if I put on a good coat 
of Reform varnish and an Independent crank in it, and get the whole up 
on a sound Post it will make a pretty good Organ.” 

The guess of the cartoonist was a good shot. John A. Dillon, who 
had founded the Post, a short time before, viewed with alarm the rise 
of a competitor in the evening field with an Associated Press franchise. 
The headline on the Post’s story on the day after the purchase was “What 
will he do with it?” This was an interesting question for Mr. Dillon, who 
had knowledge of the energy and capacity of the youthful proprietor of 
the Dispatch. His own newspaper was a highly respectable journal. 
It printed the current available news, its editorials were admirably written, 
but it had not caused a ripple in the community. 

Mr. Dillon, highly educated and accomplished, with excellent family 
connections, was a member of the best social set. He was content to 
publish a scholarly, respectable newspaper. The paper was not making 
money, and the outlook with a live competitor, equipped with a Press 
franchise, was not pleasant. So, within a day, he called on Mr. Pulitzer 
and proposed a consolidation, on equal terms. The offer was accepted, 
and on the afternoon of Dec. 12, 1878, the merged papers were issued 
as The Post and Dispatch. 


(To be continued) 
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JOSEPH B. McCULLAGH 
BY WALTER B. STEVENS 
FOURTH ARTICLE 

“MACK” AND “‘A. J.” 


Mr. McCullagh told his friend, Foreman Sam Slawson, 
who employed him as proofreader on the Missouri Democrat 
before the war, that he had “learned shorthand, in the first 
place, in order to be able to report sermons.”’ That talent, 
acquired, while he was still a printer on Dr. McAnally’s 
Christian Advocate, had much bearing on the instantaneous 
success which came to him as Washington correspondent in 
the late Sixties. Going to the national capital, he was for a 
time a stenographer on the floor of the Senate, and thus 
came in close relations with senators. He was the secretary 
of John Sherman in the spring of 1865. In this capacity he 
came to know first hand about Andrew Johnson getting drunk 
the day of his inauguration as vice-president. This was to 
be the second inauguration of Lincoln. The war was not 
ended, although very near the close. Extraordinary pre- 
cautions were taken. Admission to the Capitol was by ticket 
only. Perhaps, in the minds of those officially in charge, 
there was dim premonition of the danger of the assassination 
which was to come a few weeks later. To be certain of wit- 
nessing the ceremonies, McCullagh elected to remain in the 
vicinity of the Senate chamber all night. He was sitting with 
John W. Forney, a Philadelphia newspaper man, in one of 
the Senate committee rooms along in the forenoon waiting for 
the time to go to the chamber. A window of the room com- 
manded a view of an outside entrance to the Senate wing of 
the Capitol. Two mén came to that entrance and tried the 
door, but found it locked. Forney recognized one of the men 
as Andrew Johnson. Rain was falling heavily. Forney went 
to the window, rapped on it to attract attention, and opened 
it. The Vice-President-elect and his companion, who was his 
physician, climbed through the window. Mr. Johnson was 
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wet, cold and shivering. The doctor asked if there was any 
whiskey within reach. Forney went to a closet, produced a 
black bottle, and set it, with a glass, on the mantel. Mr. 
Johnson poured out a big drink, about half a tumbler full, and 
swallowed it with a gulp. He sat down by the fire awhile, got 
up and took a second drink as large as the first. He sat by 
the fire until it was time for him to go to the Senate chamber 
to take the oath of office, growing talkative as the two drinks 
took full effect. When the oath was administered he re- 
sponded with maudlin expressions which showed all as- 
sembled in the chamber his condition. Newspapers, which 
carried the report of the ceremonies, described the disgrace. 

During his occupancy of the White House much was 


printed about Andrew Johnson’s habits. Mr. McCullagh 
said: 


A great part of the public still believe he was a drunkard. This is 
far from being the truth. He said to me one night it was strange that he 
couldn’t take a glass of whiskey and water without being denounced as a 
drunkard, while others could get blind drunk and be indorsed by the 
temperance societies. During his life in the White House, Johnson rarely 
used wine or liquor. He was supposed to be drunk when he made his 
famous 22nd of February speech, in which he denounced Forney as ‘a 
dead duck;’ but he had not tasted liquor that day. He could get drunk 
on his own talk quicker than the oldest toper can get drunk on whiskey. 
He was a good talker, with a rather limited vocabulary, but with plenty 
of ability to express his ideas, and a disposition to use curse words in great 
profusion. Both in public and private, in speaking on topics of men or 
measures that excited his denunciation, he was apt to work himself into a 
ferment, which, to those unacquainted with him, might pass for the result 
of overindulgence, although he might not have touched liquor for a week. 
He was liable to become intoxicated with the fumes of his own indignation. 
He.was not a teetotaler, I believe, but I dare swear he was not an habitual 
drinker during his Presidential incumbency. 


THE FIRST INTERVIEW WITH “‘A. J.” 


His talks with Andrew Johnson increased Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh’s fame as a correspondent, but he was much more 
than interviewer to “Old A. J.” as the newspapers disrespect- 
fully referred to the President. In the quarrel between the 
White House and Congress, the Cincinnati Commercial’s 
instructions were to “do the fair thing to both sides.”’ Mr. 
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McCullagh frankly owned that he was disposed to favor the 
President, not because of the justice of his cause, but because 
he was the underdog. 


“Both political parties were against him. The Dem- 
ocrats, though making a show of support, were secretly in 
league with the Republicans who were bitterly fighting him; 
they hated him for the past, they were unable to use him for 
the present and they feared him for the future. The blood of 
the Republican martyr might become the seed of the Dem- 
ocratic church, and scatter to the winds the hopes of a whole 
score of Democratic candidates, chief among them Hendricks 
and Pendleton who had just erected Presidential lightning 
rods over their heads.” 


A reminiscense of Missouri politics introduced Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh to a close relationship with President Johnson. The 
correspondent was sitting in the press gallery at the Capitol 


when a message was received, that the President would like 
to see him that evening. 


I was considerably astonished when Mr. Johnson revealed the pur- 
pose of his invitation and still more astonished at the manner in which he 
made the revelation. As I afterwards learned, he was given to very 
strong language in private conversation. Indeed, he swore like our army 
in Flanders when excited on topics of personal concern. But it was a 
harmless kind of profanity, a sort of conversational heat lightning that 
lit up the sky of his tete-a-tete without intentionally injuring anybody’s 
person or character. With him, as with many others, damns and hells 
were made to supply the deficiences of a vocabulary picked up without 
the aid of schools and books. He swore for the same reason that un- 
educated people as a class, and women as a sex, underscore most of what 
they write. He italicized his conversation. I was scarcely seated when 
he asked me if I had not recently written a letter to the Commercial about 
Senator Drake. He had seen or heard of it and he wanted to get a copy of 
it to have it republished in the National Intelligencer. The letter referred 
to was a review of Mr. Drake’s early career as a pro-slavery Democrat in 
Missouri, provoked by a rebuke which, as a Republican Senator, he had, 
very soon after his admission to the Senate, administered to Wilson, 
Fessenden and others for their ‘timidity and conservatism.’ Johnson’s 
personal interest in the matter arose from the fact that Mr. Drake had 
introduced a resolution censuring him (Johnson) for one of his reconstruc- 
tion messages. ‘I would like to have that letter printed in the Intelligencer 
on the same day that Drake makes his speech in support of his resolution 
against me, D——n him! I want the people to see the kind of men who 
are calling me a traitor and a renegade.” 
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Mr. McCullagh promised to carry out the plan and did 
so. “It made Drake very mad and brought him into the 
Senate one morning with a hat full of manuscript by way of 
personal explanation, but the facts were against him and he 
never after shook his finger at the old Republican Senators 
to tell them they were timid.’”’ The success of this greatly 
pleased the President. He sent repeatedly to the corre- 
spondent to help him carry on his fight with the Senate. He 
not only consented to interviews but suggested them. Per- 
haps in the whole history of newspaper work in Washington 
there never was another case of a correspondent so entirely 
in the confidence of a President. 

At that first meeting, when the Drake matter had been 


disposed of, the President continued the conversation an 
hour or more. 


The elections of the previous fall—1866—had gone largely against 
him, and his Philadelphia convention had proved a great failure, but he 
attributed a great deal of this to the treachery of the Democratic party, 
whose leaders, he said, were afraid he wanted to be a Democratic can- 
didate for 1868, whereas, according to his own declaration, nothing was 
further from his purpose. ‘Six months in this position,” said he, “would 
disgust anybody. You hear nothing from morning till night but the cry 
of ‘Office—Office—Office.’ It is the old cry of ‘Beef—Beef—Beef’ that 
Patrick Henry talked about in Revolutionary times.” 


As I rose to leave, I asked him if I might use the substance of his 
talk for a letter to the Commercial, and he replied, with careless cheerful- 
ness, in the affirmative, ‘that is,” said he, “if you put me down right; 
but the d n newspapers are as bad as the politicians in misrepresent- 
ing me.” “I don’t want you to take my side,” said he. “I can fight 
these fellows singlehanded; but put me down correctly.” I assured him 
that I would do so, and I afterwards got his own word for it that the promise 
was kept. He was greatly pleased, and soon—in less than two weeks, 
I think—he sent for me again. “I want to give these fellows”—this 
was always the term he used in speaking of Congress, pointing in the 
direction of the Capitol, as he spoke—“‘hell,” said he, ‘“‘and I think I can 
do it better through your paper than through a message, because the people 
read the papers more than they read messages.” In truth, however, he 
wanted to let off a little of the steam of personality which would not 
have looked well in a message. He wanted to have it known why Ashley, 
Logan and a host of others, had first deserted him and then opposed him 
—because he would not grant their requests, which varied from the ap- 


pointment of a crossroad postmaster to the approval of a gigantic war 
claim. 
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THE QUARREL WITH GRANT 


This close relationship between President and _ corre- 
spondent began before the impeachment proceedings had de- 
veloped. A resolution had been introduced looking to such 
action but no formal steps had been taken. Mr. McCullagh 
said the President seemed to know what was coming. “He 
talked freely and bitterly against his enemies whom he de- 
nounced as usurpers and rebels and traitors—all in league to 
subvert the Constitution.”” The crisis came over the Pres- 
ident’s removal of Secretary of War Stanton. 


General Grant had been appointed Secretary of War in Stanton’s 
place during the preceding summer, under personal promise, as Johnson 
more than once very forcibly asserted, that he would hold it at the pleasure 
of the President and surrender it to him, but never to Stanton. When, 
very early in 1868, General Grant, after the Senate had refused to sanction 
the surrender of Stanton, resigned the position into the hands of Mr. 
Stanton, there was no measure to the denunciation of Grant by Johnson. 
I had heard him abuse Thad. Stevens, Sumner and all the rest of the Re- 
publican leaders, but his language concerning them was mild and decorous 
compared with what he said of what he called Grant’s treachery. He 
told me once of a Cabinet meeting in which he confronted General Grant 
with the question of veracity, and, said he, “I pinned him down to it, and 
he looked as if the floor would open under him and let him through.” 


The quarrel thus begun lasted while both men lived, and it furnished 
the occasion for the violation of a precedent as old as the country. The 
custom had always been for the outgoing and the incoming Presidents to 
ride to the Capitol in the same carriage on inauguration day, as joint 
participators in the quadrennial ceremonies. On the 4th of March, 1869, 
it took two carriages to do what one had always done before. The next 
day I met Mr. Johnson on Pennyslvania avenue and spoke of the matter 
to him. ‘Well,’ said he, “I did my part of the business. I sent him an 
invitation and he didn’t accept it.” This, it is proper to say, is an ex- 
purgated report of the ex-President’s observations. It must not be sup- 
posed that General Grant was behind Johnson in the matter of personal 
denunciation. He kept his end of the line up in a less demonstrative but 
quite as effective way. What his curses lacked in loudness they made up in 
depth, and if he was not willing to speak himself, there were hundreds of 
willing ones to do the damning for an incoming President—for Grant was 
therefore ordained candidate of the Republicans even before his quarrel 
with Johnson. It is curious to reflect how the leaders of those times swung 
back from the extreme of denouncing the one-man power of Andy John- 
son to the other extreme of fostering and fawning upon the one-man power 
in his destined successor. The incense of flattery which was burned 
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under the nostrils of General Grant just then must have been anything 
but sweet to a man of his discernment and good sense; and it is pleasant to 
know that some who were most fulsomely active in the work were dis- 
appointed in their great expectations of substantial reward. 


HOW “‘A. J.”” FACED IMPEACHMENT 


In March, 1868, the House of Representatives rather 
suddenly took up the proposed impeachment proposition. 
Articles were drawn and adopted. Mr. McCullagh said, 
“There was an appearance of grim reality when the formal 
presentation was made at the bar of the Senate.” 


I immediately availed myself of Mr. Johnson’s general invitation to 
call upon him at any time, always assured of a hearing, or rather of a talk- 
ing for my role in his presence was that of auditor, and notorator. If I 
talked at all, it was after the manner of a person who pours a pint of water 
down a country pump in order to get a bucket full out of it. My greeting 
on this first evening after the ‘articles’ had been presented, was as cordial 
as ever, and a shade more profane. Mr. Johnson was anxious to know, so 
far as I could tell him what was the general impression as to the result. 
I told him the Impeachers thought they had a sure thing on conviction, 
and that men were already being promised positions under Ben Wade as 
the new President; but that he still had a big chance for acquittal in the 
personal hostility of Senators Fessenden, Grimes and Trumbull toward 
Wade. In fact, it was not so much the trial of Andrew Johnson as the 
election of Benjamin F. Wade, and I thought there were Republicans 
enough to bolt to secure Wade’s defeat. This may seem like an extremely 
unjudicial view to take of so grave a matter, but observation in Washington 
makes a man acquainted with strange ideas of statesmanship. The Juliet 
we fall in love with through an opera-glass from the dress circle is not 
always so adorable when we go behind the scenes and confront the paint, 
powder and gewgaws which enter so largely into the make-up; and some of 
our best statesmen at Washington are liable to the same criticism. At any 
rate, as between their prejudices and their principles, they will always 
incline in favor of the former. If the succession to Andrew Johnson had 
devolved upon some man entirely unmixed with the personal wrangles of 
the United States Senate in 1868, conviction would have been almost 
certain. Mr. Johnson was at first unwilling to believe this; he thought 
every Republican Senator hated him worse than he hated anybody else. 
But the sequel showed his mistake. That night Mr. Johnson spoke very 
freely about the pending trial. I gathered from his manner and tone 
that so far from being afraid of conviction, he rather courted the martyrdom 
of it. He said that if they convicted him he would start out through the 
country with a view to convicting them before the people. In his most 
troublous hours he never lost faith in his own ability to show the people 
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that he was the sole defender of the Constitution, and I have always thought 
that nothing would have suited him better than to have walked out of the 
White House on a warrant of conviction, and entered upon another swing 
of the circle, more elaborate than the first. 


THE HISTORY OF THE REGICIDES 


What Mr. McCullagh considered ‘‘one of the most memor- 
able of my interviews” took place about the Ist of May when 
the vote was supposed to be near at hand, although it was 
two weeks off, owing to postponements. 


Mr. Johnson had requested me to call every night and “tell him how 
things were going.” It was known that the vote would be very close— 
it was finally 35 to 19, when 36 to 18, or a change of a single vote would 
have convicted, and there were rumors every day of changes from one 
side to the other. On the night in question I opened the conversation 
by saying, “It looks rather bad, Mr. President. They are betting 100 to 
80 on conviction in New York.” ‘The hell they are,” said Mr. Johnson, 
pounding the table with his fist. ‘‘Sothey have called the gamblers in to 
help them against me, have they? I wonder what they will do next.” 
“Well,” he continued, ‘I shouldn’t be surprised from what I hear of them 
if they carried their point.” He went on to say that, so far as the office of 
President was concerned, he didn’t care a cent—perhaps he said he didn’t 
care a d——n for it—but he would hate to be put out by ‘‘a lot of usurpers 
like those fellows at the other end of the avenue.” If removed he would 
quietly take his hat and leave, but, as sure as there was a God in heaven, 
he would make “those fellows” hear from him. He would go on the stump 
all over the country and impeach them as traitors and rebels and let the 
people decide between him and them. He brought his tirade to a sudden 
close, looked at me rather sharply and said, ‘‘How many men were there 
in the court that beheaded Charles I?’’ This unexpected query rather 
dazed me, but I answered to the best of my recollection of history, there 
were about sixty members of that court. ‘How many of these fellows are 
there up yonder?” said he, pointing to the capitol. The answer was an 
easy one—fifty-four. ‘I believe the murderers of the English king are 
called the Regicides,”” was the next observation of Mr. Johnson. ‘Now,” 
he continued, ‘‘what became of those Regicides? According to my recol- 
lection a good many of them died outside of their beds.” I helped Mr. 
Johnson, to the best of my ability, in solving this and kindred problems, 
but suggested that the best way to get at the truth of the matter would 
be to consult the History of the Regicides which could, undoubtedly, be 
found in the Congressional Library. He asked me to do that and write a 
letter showing what became of the men who beheaded King Charles, how 
many of them, after the Restoration, were compelled to leave their country, 
how many were convicted of crimes, and if the bodies of some of them who 
had died were not exhumed and hung in irons. ‘That will make a good 
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letter just now,” said I. ‘‘Yes,” said he, ‘But don’t send it to the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. The crisis may come before it gets back, and it may 
be too late to do any good. I want these fellows at the other end of the 
avenue to know what their fate may be if they keep on. Write that letter 
and send it to a New York paper so that it will get back here in a day or 
two. And have a copy of it sent to every member of that High Court of 
Impeachment, as they call themselves.”” This, and a promise on my part 
to have a letter about the Regicides printed in a New York paper, closed 
the interview for the evening. Two days later the letter was duly forth- 
coming but its effect on the final vote of the Senate is still an unknown 
quantity. 

I find by consulting the History of the Regicides that fifty-nine persons 
signed the death warrant of Charles. Of these several died before the 
Restoration. Of the survivors twenty-nine were tried, and of these thir- 
teen were put to death and the rest were imprisoned. Twenty were de- 
clared incapable of holding civil office. The rest absconded and died in 
exile—three in America. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF SENATOR 


Toward the close of the impeachment trial Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh was called upon by the President for action as well as 
words in his defense. A messenger in a hack came in search 
of the correspondent one night, asking him to come to the 
White House immediately. 


I found Mr. Johnson pacing the room and swearing as he paced. 
‘“‘Well,” said he, “I don’t know what these d——d scoundrels (meaning 
the Impeachers) will do next. They can’t beat me any other way, and 
they are trying to get the jury drunk.’”’ Then he turned to me and asked 
if I knew Senator “Oh, yes,” I replied, “he boards at the Seaton 
house, and I see him nearly every day at meal time, except when he is on a 
bender, which happens quite frequently.” ‘‘That’s the very point I am 
coming to,”’ said the President. “I am told, on the best authority, that 
these fellows (meaning the Impeachers) hired a man the other day to go to 
his room and represent himself as the agent of New York wine and liquor 
importers anxious to get some change in the tariff on these articles; but in 
fact his mission was to get him (Senator ) to accept some samples of 
brandy and whiskey, so as to start him on a spree, get him to appear on 
the floor of the Senate while drunk, and then expel him and take a vote on 
impeachment before his successor could take his seat.’’ After denouncing 
this ‘‘infamous scheme” in unmeasured terms, the President asked me if 
I thought I could do anything with Senator , if I came across him 
while he was on one of his sprees. I reminded the President that there 
was already pending in the Senate a resolution for the expulsion of Senator 
, which had been offered by Mr. Sumner, and which was only held 
in abeyance on promise of reformation. It was liable to be called up on 
any occasion created by the Senator’s conduct. ‘The best thing to do,” 
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said I, “is to have somebody instructed to let me know the moment Sen- 
ator appears at the Capitol under the influence of liquor. I think 
I can get him home easily because he is always very docile with me when 
heis tipsy. He is the finest of gentlemen when he is sober, but when drunk 
he makes a break for the nearest dive and wants to ‘wallow a nigger.’ But 
when I meet him on the street and ask him to come home, he always comes.”’ 
The President promised to attend to the matter, and again fell to denounc- 
ing the “villainous conspiracy’’ which he detected behind the Senator’s 
drunks. I left the White House after promising to do my best to see that 
Senator — was present when the vote on impeachment was taken. 

But I had no idea that the worst fears of the President would so soon 
come near to realization. The Senator got furiously drunk on the day 
rendered memorable in the history of the trial by the anti-impeachment 
speeches of Fessenden, Trumbull, and other Republicans. It was a secret 
session of the Senate. I was walking the corridors of the House, when 
Mr. Christy, one of the Senate doorkeepers, rushed up to me and said, 
“Senator is blind drunk and trying to get the floor and make a 
speech. If you can’t get him out pretty quick, Sumner will call up his 
resolution and expel him.”’ I rushed to the Senate door, sent my card to 
Senator and out he came, hitting both sides of the door in his exit. 
The ruse I adopted to get him home was to remind him that he had invited 
me to dine with him that day, and that it was about time for dinner. 
Arm-in-arm we marched to the steps of the Capitol when he suddenly 
stopped and said he must postpone that invitation as he felt it to be his 
duty to go back to the Senate and “answer those d——d Abolitionists” 
who were speaking. A Kentucky Senator came along just then, and, 
easily taking in the situation, took my side of the controversy. We were 
soon at the Seaton house where Senator was helped to his room by 
a couple of stout porters who put him to bed. The vote was expected 
the next day, and, as it was important to have the Senator present, a con- 
sultation was held as to the best and quickest means of sobering him off. 
Somebody suggested a big fright as a good thing under the circumstances. 
There was a Babcock fire extinguisher in the hall, which was immediately 
transferred to the bedside of the Senator. He rose on his haunches to 
ask what the infernal thing was for, and the agonizing manner in which he 
begged for mercy when told it was a stomach pump, and that it would be 
applied to him if he were not duly sober by 5 in the morning, was not soon 
forgotten by the few who witnessed it. That night I went to the White 
House and told what had happened. The Senator thereafter was under a 
guard of two stout Irishmen, who took him to the Capitol in a hack every 
morning, waited for him and brought him home in the afternoon, When 
the roll was called on impeachment he voted “Not Guilty.” 

There was a sequel to this. The President’s friends resolved to 
retaliate in kind for this “conspiracy.” They set a wine baited trap for 
one of the leading Impeachers and the record will show that the “High 
Court” adjourned from day to day several days on account of the “‘illness”’ 
of a gentleman on that side of the question. 

(To be continued.) 
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JOHN EVANS, EXPLORER AND SURVEYOR 
EDITED BY A. P. NASATIR 
PART III 
(Concluded) 
DOCUMENTS RELATING TO JOHN EVANS 


DOCUMENT NUMBER x! 
Dear Sir 


We are obliged to trouble you with another visit though 
infinitely against our wills in order to fetch the dearly acquired 
debt of Mr. Jussaume,? Desmairais* Interpeter to the NWest 
Company is the person that has the little goods sent in charge, 
which I suppose will only be sufficient to purchase two Horses 
if requisite to transport the above mentioned Peltries of 
Jussaumes’ to the place. As you know the turbulent spirit 
of the French Canadians I will tell you that I found it im- 
possible to get any of them to undertake the voyage at this 
severe season of the year without giving them some articles on 
credit to be paid in Robes, etc. and upon their return but I 
had represented to them that their property ran risk of con- 
fiscation, they replied that they heard that Mr. Evans was a 
bon garcon and hoped upon asking leave to trade what little 
they brought that you would not refuse them as they so 
little thot it would not injure your interest in the least— 

I beg it of you as a particular favour that you would give 
Desmarais any information or assistance in your power for 
apprehending Chayé* & conveying him back to this duty as 
he has three years of his time to serve to the Company yet—— 


igealed original letter written in English. Archive General de Indias, 
Papales de Cuba, legajo 213. 


*René Jusseaume. 


*On Desmarais see Elliot Coues (editor New Light on the Early History of 
the Greater Northwest (New York, 1897) 1, passim, (consult Index). 


‘Chayé is probably Dubé who left with Jusseaume on his Mandan trip 
in 1793-1794, Masson, Les Bourgeoise I, 286, 294. 
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Garreau® owes here the price of a horse say 42 king 
besides the Horse he decoyed from Mr. S [?] Mackay & a 
slave girl he owes to my servant man I hope if in your 
power you will help Desmarais to receive what he can out of 
his hands Please accept as a Small token of my esteem a 
few trifles I forward you by Desmarais viz. Two European 
Magazines & a Guthrie’s Geographical Grammar for your 
amusement, a Powder Horn & Shot Bag, 1 Bottle Turlington’s 
Balsam, 1 Ditto Peppermint, 4 doz. vomits, %4 a doz. Punges, 
1 Lanut and the Compass you had the bonté to let Mr. 
McKay have the loan of. You will please return the Books 


by any favourable opportunity after perusal as they are not 
my own 











If the Horses are not two heavy loaded I would be obliged 
to you for a little Corn which is a great luxury with us in this 
quarter, and I hear is quite plenty your way—A propos I 
forgot to mention Mr. La Grave* I must inform you that that 
Gentleman ran away from me three years ago at the Riviere 
qui appelle with about 1800# or double money in Dette a 

2 


3000 [sic. 3600?] 
pretty sum you will say 





Inclosed I send you Jussaumes will & power to have his 
Peltries & little slave girl &c delivered to the bearer nothing 
further from Dr. Sir 


Your Humle Servt 
John McDonell’ (rubric) 


‘On Joseph Garreau, see Nasatir, ‘‘Anglo-Spanish Frontier,” op. cit. and 
references there cited. 


*La Grave was with Jusseaume on the latter's trip to the Mandan in 
1793-1794. Masson, Les Bourgeoise, I, 286, and compare Ibid, I, 294. 


™McDonnell, for a time was a leader of the Northwest Company’s La 
Souris (Mouse) River fort. See Nasatir; ‘‘Anglo-Spanish Frontier,’ op. cit, 
and the succeeding documents. From that}fort the Northwest Company 
carried on its Mandan trade. See Davidson, op. cit. 47,93. See J. B. Tyrell 
David Thompson's Narrative and His Explorations in Western America (Toronto, 
1916); and Masson, Les Bourgeoise, I, 272. 
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P.S. I cannot sufficiently thank you for your goodness in 


letting one of your own men accompany Mr. MKay in his 
distress. 


Mr. Evans River La Sourie 
Addressed Novr 28rd 1796 
Mr Evans 
Mandan Village 
Missouri 
Yours while, 
) McDonell 


DOCUMENT NUMBER xI® 


‘Brandon House 21st Jany 1797 
Dear Sir 

By the arrival of Mr. De Murier® and men the 16th Inst 
from your place, I was favoured with yours of the 20th of 
Dec.br last, and although personaly unknown to me, as a 
Country man I was pleasd to hear of your wellfare. 

It is not my business to enquire into the causes of your 
exposing yourself to such dangers and difficulties which from 
hearsay attends your situation[?], it is sufficient for me to 
suppose that your future views doubtless are adequate to 
your present hardships. 

The Canadians '° having lost their Horses the first or 2d 
night from the Missourie obliged them to leave their property 
behind," which they now return for, two of my men out of 
curiosity accompanys them to see the Mandan Villages and to 
try if they can purchass a Slave girl, they bring no goods 
with them of any consequence——I send by them 6# of 
Flour, two cakes of chocolate. and a little sugar as a small 
present, supposing you to be none [run?] out of such articles 


*Original sealed letter written in English. Archivo General de Indias. 
Papeles de Cuba, legajo 213. 


* Desmarais. 
1°The Nor'westers, 
uThey had fallen into the hands of the Pawnee. McDonnell to Evans, 


River La Souris, February 26, 1797. Papeles de Cuba, legajo 213. See 
Document XIII. 
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I am only sorry I have not any thing more worthy of your 
acceptance as my stock is near out, but hope you will take 
the will for the deed—all the news from this quarter you can 
hear from our men, a little from you would be very acceptable 
such as when you expect the gentlemen from below to your 
post, what your future Intentions are with regards to exploring 
further up the River &, and if your agent general be the same 
Mr James Makay who was formerly a Trader here in Red 
River, These perhaps you will say are tedious enquiries, but 
I supose a gentleman of your abilitys can have no objection 
to any communication which does not immediately concern 
the Companys affairs in so remote a country I Remain with 
Respect 
Dear Sir 
Your Obedient Hble Servant 
James Sutherland” 
(rubric) 
Addressed 
Mr J Evans 
Trader at Fort Makay® 


DOCUMENT NUMBER XII" 


Brandon House 26th Feby 1797 
Dear Sir 


I was favoured with yours, of the 6th Ins.t, by the 
arrival of my two men last night, and cannot omit returning 
you my thanks for your kindness to them during their stay 
with you. I have also received the Indian kettle and what 
you call Cannon ball, which shall be deposited among the 
archives of my kingdom", with a medal pendant, declaring 


“Some information on Sutherland is contained in Davidson, North West 
Company, Masson, Les Bourgeois de la Compaigne du Nord Quest, and G. 
Bryce, Remarkable History of the Hudson Bay Company. See also the docu- 
ments here given. 

“Fort Mackay was the namé sometimes applied to the Fort Evans, con- 
structed among the Mandan. 

1Sealed original letter written in English. Archivo General de Indias., Papelas 
de Cuba, legajo 213. This letter is reproduced to a large extent in my ‘‘Anglo- 
Spanish Frontier on the Upper Missouri," Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
December, 1929-March, 1930. 

“Evan's letters may yet befound. Are they in the archives of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company? 
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from whence & from whom they came——The Canadians" are 
again on another visit to your place, by whom I send this, 
and by whos return I shall be happy to hear of your wellfare. 
I hear you have complaints against some of them and possi- 
b’ely not without reason, and I could say more on that head, 
had I the pleasure of seeing you, there is no harm however on 
your being on your guard against designing pecple: a word 
is enough to the wise————"”__ Youd need be under no appre- 
hension of any more of our mens visiting the Missourie, the 
exclusive trade to which being now in the hands of a foreign 
nation, nor are we permitted to act on own account without 
the direct orders of our Company, who never as yet has been 
known to violate any law either foreign or domestic a 
I am obliged to you for the little information you have given 
me, your correspondence would be highly acceptable, I was 
far from meaning to dive or enquire into your affairs any 
further than you was pleased to intimate only such a sensible 
man in such a remote quarter of the world is a rare thing and 
your letters will appear with pleasure before our Governor and 
Council, as I shall leave this place about the 10th or 12th of 
May to proceed for Ernest House, near Albany Fort!® where 
we receive our supplies, I should be extremely happy to have 
the‘pleasure of seeing you in this or any other country, wher 
perhaps something better than we can command at present 
would cheer our Souls and make us forgit our past cares, and 
each relate the adventure of the wandering Sailor (or rather 
Soldier) for as well as you I have been appointed by providence 
to traverse the wild regions of America for several years past— 
I shall only add my wishes for your prosperity and remain 
Dear Sir 
Your Obt Hble.Servant 
J. Sutherland 
(rubric) 





Addressed 
J. T. Evans 
Trader at the Missourie 


16Nor’westers. 
1"Line is in document. 
1sLine is in document. 


1*Fort Albany was located near the mouth of the Albany River, on the 
shore of Hudson’s Bay. 
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DOCUMENT NUMBER XIII?° 


River La Souris Feby 26th 1797 
Dear Sir 
I recd. your very acceptable favor by the two English 
Lads” yesterday, & note the contents——As you mention that 
the men inform’d you of the cause of my not writing you I 
shall be silent on that head I’m soray [sic] to find that the 
Horses are fallen in the hands of the Panees” they could not 
have gone to a worse place——as for ye Books be so kind as 
to deliver them to Jussoume* 
As you speak much of La France™ in your letter I have 
ventured to Send him with Jussoume, he could not be in 
better company, as you seem to be as inveterated against the 
one as the other: they have an opportunity of vindicating 
themselves from your aspersions in your own presence——Let 
their conduct be what it will you would expose yourself in 
acting agreeable to your letter—British subjects are not to be 
tried by Spanish laws, nor do I look upon you as an officer 
commissioned to apprehend othfer]* people’s servants, if you 
serve a chartered Comy. why not show the Spanish Governors 
Orders, declarations, denounciations or manifestoes, pro- 
hibiting others from frequenting that country Then shall 
we leave you in peace——Be at bottom of it who will most 
certain I am [of the belief] that there is most complicated 
vilainy carried on this year at the Missouri in many respects 
witness the debauching of Chayé” last fall, and the offering 
200 Dollars to the English men arrived yesterday If we 
were nearer neighbours than we are we could easily come to an 
explanation. 














s9gealed original letter written in English. Archivo General de Indias. 


Papeles de Cuba, legajo 213. 
2JIn Sutherland's employ. See Document XI. 
=Pawnee. 


*Rene Jusseaume. 

“Jean Baptiste La France accompanied Jusseaume to the Mandan in 
1793-1794 Masson, Les Bourgeoisie, op. cit. For other references to La France 
see Thwaites, Original Journals, consult index, Coues, New Light, op. cit. 
I, 301. 302, 329, 332, 345 : 

Seal of letter has rubbed out the rest of this word. 

*Ohayé may be Dubé seejabove. 
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It must give any sensible person no grand Idea of your 
Missouri Company making use of such Canaille as I have 
reason to think many of your Engageés are by judging of the 
remainder by La Grave?’, Garreau* Chayé &c Such as are not 
run aways from here are Deserters from La prairie du Chien 
& other places in the Mississippi La France goes with Jussoume 
to help the latter in bringing his family——-I am Dr, Sir 
your very Humble Servt 

John McDonell (rubric) 
Addressed to 
Mr. J. T. Evans 
Missourie 





DOCUMENT NUMBER XIv”® 


Instructions relative to Mr. J. Evans Voyage to Cape 
Girardeau, to Survey the lands of the inhabitants of the 
said Post & Dependencies— 

Savoir 

There will accrue to you on all titulars that are allowed 
me one half, less one dollar, & you will receive your payments 
on the same species of things, and at the same time, that they 
will be made me. You will absolutely rule yourself on the 
Tariff here joined, for payements of Surveying 

Tarif for payements of Land surveyings One half dollar 
for every acre®®in front One dollar & a half for every limit, 
those of obligation will be placed at the four angles of the 
lands and on the lines of 20 acres by 20 acres—when one or 
many limits becorne bordering on two Inhabitants, they will 
each pay half the charges of the said limits. 

There accrews to the surveyor a further sum of one dollar 
for the surveying certificate, & registering in the office of the 
Surveyor’s Jurisdiction the Plan of the Land. 

770n La Grave see abore. 

2*On Garreau see above. 

This is taken from the English translation in the Archivo General de 
indias, Papelas de Ouba, legajo 118. It is unsigned. The French copy 
which is dated St. Louis des Yllinois le 7 9bre 1797 is signed by Antoine Soulard. 


The French copy is also to be found in this same legajo. 


*®Arpent is here translated as acre. It is however not an acre in extent but 
only .85 of an acre. 
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The lands can have no other form, but long or perfect 
squares there must be put in the Bottom of the hole where the 
limit is to be placed, pieces of charcoal*! which will serve as 
Witnesses to the said limits, the which should be of a Sufficient 
Size* 

The measure which is used in this Province is the Paris 
Acre of 180 feet french of 12 In: french to the foot [?]* 


This measure subdivides itself in the surveying by Poles 
each Pole 18 feet. So that 10 Poles make the acre. The 
chain or Surveyor’s measure may have 45 feet, then 4 chains 
will make the acre but to be more convenient, it should be 36 
feet, which is 2 Perches, or 6 [5] chains to the acre**———— 


When you survey divers lands which join together, you 
will form an exact plan, on which you will mention the length 
of the lines, their course & their superficies, the Rivulets or 
rivers that cop them, the names of each proprietor & all 
possible mark or Tokens, conformable to the model here 
joined.® 

For insulated or lonely lands you will furnish a Plan as to 
the model herewith. 


In running the Lines you must be attentive that all 
Trees on the Right or Left of the Line at the distance of your 
Pike, be mark [ed] before & behind in the way of the Line, 
Trees that serve as a Limit ought to have 2 inferior marks to 
[the] before mentioned marks which distinguished them 
as Line Trees, the marks ought to be large when a Limit falls 
at the foot of a Tree & moreover mark [on] the initials of the 
Proprietor’s name & take notice of the Specis of the tree & 
and specifying it’s age and largeness. 

Yourself & Horse ought to be victualled by the person 
who will employ you, he must furnish you also the persons 
requisite to give you a hand for the necessary operations, 
which consists in two men for the chain, one who counts & 

“French copy says ‘‘quelque morseaux [sic] de mache fer.’’ 


“French copy says ‘‘d’'une grosseur sufisante."’ 

“French copy says ‘“———de Pied de Paris de 180 Pied de Roi Francais le 
pied de 12 pouces."’ 

“French copy says ‘“‘deux Perches————3 (or 5) Chaines font l’arpen.”’ 

*The present editor did not find a ‘‘model”’ joined to these Instructions in 
this legajo during his researches in the Archivo General de Indias in 1924-1925. 
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changes the Pickets & two axmen; in meadows you can 
operate with 4 men only. 

The greatest attention a surveyor should have is in 
avoiding the confusion in croping the line, by others and above 
all to give to each exactly what comes to them, also to make 
the plans large enough to avoid confusion. 

Mr Dufour® who has surveyed Mr G. [L?] Lorimier’s*’ 
land, counted the variations of the compass, 7°44 & operated 
in making the deduction, although I had strongly recom- 
mended him to operate without any respect to variation. 
You will operate in the same manner with all Lands bordering 
on that of Mr Lorimier, but for those that are insulated, you 
will operate by the north of the compass such as it is without 
respect to the variation of the compass, which I beg you to 
observe, also to calculate the Lattitude of the Cape G.** in 
the most sure & exact manner it will be possible.*® 

St. Louis des Yllinois le 79 bu 1797 
Ant. Soulard*® (rubric) 


DOCUMENT NUMBER xv* 


Le 29 Novembre 1797 
Monsieur: 


According to the model of the request that Mr. Soulard 
sent me, it can only be made, after you will have completed 
your operation, for the reason that it is necessary to mention 


“There is a Parfait Dufour mentioned in Louis Houck, History of Missouri 
(Chicago, 1908) 1, 368; II, 52. 

*7Louis Lorimier was appointed Comandante of the post of Cape Girardeau 
during the threatened Genet filibustering expedition. He had a great influence 
over the Delaware and Shawnee tribes of Indians, the latter tribe removing to 
the Spanish side at his direction. There is a great deal of information con- 
cerning Lorimier in Houck’s Hi™ory of Missouri and also in Louis Houck, 
Spanish Regime in Missouri (Chicago, 1909) See especially, Houck’s History 
of Missouri, I, 170ff; and R. 8. Douglas History of Southeast Missouri (Chicago- 
New York, 1912) I, 70-71. 

*Cape Girardeau. 

*English copy ends here. See note 29, above. 

“Antoine Soulard was the official surveyor for the Spanish Illinois. His? 
headquarters was at St. Louis. Concerning him see Houck, History of Missours 
and Spanish Regime in Missouri, consult indexes, and J. T. Scharf, History o 
St. Louts City and County (Baltimore, 1883). 


“Archivo General de Indias, Papeles de Cuba, legajo 118. Written in 
French. 
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the state, from which they come either from the interior” 
for the exterior]|—and the quantity of arpents de fond et de 
profonder*, [It is also necessary to mention] the [place of] 
location, the limits of neighbor [neighboring lands] on the 
north, south, east, and west, or either along the river or the 
[pieces of] vacant lands on the west. Without these formali- 
ties it is not possible to make the requests. It should be in 
your etat d’arpentage, that it will be done. Then they will 
come to sign them [the papers] and [then] I will survey [for 
them] in order to send to Monsieur Zenon Trudeau,“ accord- 
ing to orders, 
Je vous souhaite le bonjour, 
I am, Monsieur, 
Your very humble servant. 
L. Lorimier (rubric) 

To 
Mr. Evans, Arpenteur 
P.S. Please have the kindness to observe that the water 

must be common to all of those who have not water on 

their land. There cannot be wells everywhere. You 

will please measure the lands according to the instructions 

of Mr. Soulard (Which land is rectangular—qui est en 

quarre (carré) long). 


DOCUMENT NUMBER Xvi 


Cape Girardeau, December 8, 1797 

Monsieur 
It is absolutely necessary that you should measure the 
concession of [Pere], a father of a family, or other concessions 
in one place [together in one] and not separately which is 
very just in my opinion. The father could divide the con- 
cession among his children who will all be near to each other, 


@Ms, torn. The meaning probably is that it was necessary to state 
whether the petitioner comes from or is an inhabitant of the Spanish territory 
or province of the Illinois or from a foreign country, e. g., the United States. 

“Front and depth. 

“Lieutenant Governor of the Spanish Illinois. 

“Archivo General de Indias, Papeles de Cuba, legajo 118. Written in 
French. 
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[and] that separately they would be hindered (inconven- 
ienced) by others [and] would disguise the conformity of [the] 
lands where there might be vacant. I am making this obser- 
vation to you according to the complaints that they have 
brought to me regarding this subject and I ask you to conform 
yourself to my desires. 
I am, Monsieur 
Your very humble servant 
L. Lorimier (rubric) 

Mr. J. Evans, arpenteur 


DOCUMENT NUMBER XVII“ 
Cap Girardeau Le 16 Dbre 1797 
Monsieur 


Je vous adresse Mr Ramsay comme un parfaite honnette 
homme et dont je vous prie d’avoir Egard Cy bas sont les 
nombres de Terres quil a mesurer 


André Ramsay Pere 480 Arpens 


André Ramsay fils 240 “‘dto” 
John Ramsay dto. 240 ‘‘dto”’ 
Samuel Tepton 240 “dto” 
Alexandre Gibenay 480 ‘‘dto” 
William Dougherty 240 ‘‘dto’’s? 


“Archivo General de Indias, Papeles de Cuba, legajo 118. 

70n the Ramsey's see, Houck, History of Missouri II, 182f. On Samuel 
Tipton, a son-in-law of Ramsay see Ibid. II, 183. William Dougherty was also 
a son-in-law of Ramsay. Ibid. Alexander Giboney was a brother-in-law of 
Ramsay. 

All of the above named persons settled in Ramsay's settlement near the 
post of Cape Girardeau, near Ramsay and Giboney Creeks. Dougherty 
settled on Hubble Creek near the present site of Jackson, Missouri. In 1797 
Giboney settled on Gibonet Creek one mile west of Ramsay's plantation. 
Ramsay, who had come to Missouri from the neighborhood of Harper's Ferry, 
opened his plantation in 1795. 

Some additional material relating to the grants of land to John Ramsey, 
Junior and A. Ramsay, Junior, is to be found in United States Documents, 24th 
Congress, ist Session, House Document 59 (Serial 288), pp. 504, 507. Many 
other Americans who also settled in Missouri during the 1790's are mentioned 
in Ibid. See also American State Papers, Public Lands, Volume II, consult 
index. 

On Samuel Tipton see American State Papers, Public Lands, II, 694. 

On Alexander Giboney see Ibid. 7 

On William Dougherty see Ibid, II, 622, 696. 
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Lesquels dittes terres Je vous prie de Mesurer au desir de 
Mond. Sr. Ramsay 
Je Suis 
Monsieur 
Votre Serviteur 
L. Lorimier (rubric) 
Mr. John T. Evans, Arpenteur. 


DOCUMENT NUMBER xvilI*® 
Dear Evans 


The Severity of the winter & the want of opportunity 
prevented my leaving this place hitherto & I suppose that I 
Shall remain here untill some time in the new year. 


I have taken some lands & wish you were here to survey 
them so as to take the Certificate to N. Orleans to get a deed, 
but do not leave any part of your business undone at Cap 
Gerardeau on any account whatever. 

No news since you left this place except that Gaihard® & 
Dufor® is making much Lead & that the navigation is stoped 
here owing to the Ice. 


Yours Sincerely 
James Mackay" (rubric) 


St. Louis Dec. 23, 1797 
addressed Mr John Evans 
Surveyor 
Cap Gerardeau 


“Original sealed letter written in English. Archivo General de Indias, 
Papeles de Cuba, legajo 213. 

“Possibly Jacques Gaillard, concerning whom see Houck, History of 
Missouri, I, 357. 

‘°Possibly Parfaii Dufour, concerning whom see I[bid., I, 368; II, 52; and 
American State Papers, Public Lands, II, 628, 629, 727. 

“On James Mackay see Introduction preceding documents and A. P, 
Nasatir, ‘‘Anglo-Spanish Rivalry on Upper Missouri’ in Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, December, 1929-March, 1930. 
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DOCUMENT NUMBER XIx™ 


Notices of Lorimier to Evans (?)®. 


Vous ne mesurez point de terre a William Farrel™ que 
Je ne vous Envoye une note pour le fair. 
L. Lorimier (rubric) 
L. Largeau (rubric)® 
Mr J. T. Evans 


Vous aurez la bonté de mesurer a Jonathan Formen une 
Terre de 10 (?) arpens de terre fond Sur 1000 de profondeur 
Joignant ma Ligne, Conformement au Desir du Gouverne- 
ment en observent quil ni aye aucune—————-Marque pour 
lequelle la concession devinrent Nul_ Le 27 Jer. 1798. 

L. Lorimier (rubric) 
James Dotson™® —-240 arpents 
(unsigned) 





il a ete acordeéa Mr. Daniel Duggan*’ La quantité 300 
arpt. Walter Burros 400 arpents de terre Daniel Clengen- 
smith®® pour 240————Suivant Le Livro [?] 


(unsigned) 


“These are some notes taken from the Archivo General de Indias, Papeles 
de Cuba, legajo 118. These notes are very badly written and are almost 
illegible. A list of the men who paid is to be found in this legajo. 

‘The Cape Girardeau district was almost exclusively settled by Americans. 
Houck, History of Missouri, II, 182. For a number of these grants see United 
States Documents, 24th Congress, 1st Session, House Document 59, (Serial 288) 
passim, Carondelet encouraged the attracting of settlers to the Spanish Illinois 
Country from the United States. Ibid., pp. 3-4, 15, 22. See also America 
State Papers, Public Lands, II, passim. For references to a number of the 
names here given see other documents in this collection—here printed. 

‘David Ferrel settled on Hubbell's creek. American State Papers, Public 
Lands, II, 716. 

“Louis Francis Largeau was Lorimier’s first secretary and keeper of a 
“Journal” for him which has been published in Houck’s, Spanish Regime in 
Missouri. 

“James Dotson or Dodson was a settler in 1799 in the Murphy settlement 
on St. Francois creek. Houck, History of Missouri, 1,376. See also American 
State Papers, Public Lands, II, 705, 717. 

‘7Daniel Duggan is mentioned in Houck, History of Missouri, 11, 190. 
See also American State Papers, Public Lands, II, 694. 

‘*sDaniel Clingensmith or Clingen was probably a German settler in the 
Cape Girardeau district (Klingenschmidt); Houck, History of Missouri, II, 189. 
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Jeremy Thompson®® 800 arpens pour luy et Sa famille 
Mr. Thompson et ici duqess 
May 1797 
(unsigned) 


Sir I would be glad if you come————pay master to Mr 
Evans for my Surveying fees that is twelve Dollars and half as 
I expect to cover it before before [sic] you are called upon 

Sir your most Obedient 


Daniel Duggan (signed) 


A Mrs John Evans Cap Ptter Wiver*® par 300 arpens 
Le 5 Janvier 1798 
Sr Dn L. Lorimier 


L. Largeau 
Jacob Jacobs* 240 a Mr. John——————(illegible) 
Lorimier 
L. Largeau. 


DOCUMENT NUMBER xx® 


Cape Girardeau, February 5, 1798 
Monsieur, 


The concession that you asked of me cannot be granted 
because it was a misunderstanding on my part. I believe 
that it was the location of the mill near Mr. Borrow® of 


which you spoke to me, before you asked me about this place 
which you have taken. 


‘*Jeremiah Thompson was & settler on Randall Creek in 1796 and afterwards 
moved to Mississippi Territory. Houck, History of Missouri, II, 190. See 
also American State Papers, Public Lands, II, 493. 

“Peter Weaver settled on Ramsay Creek in 1797. Houck, History of 
Missouri 11, 183; American State Papers, Public Lands, I1, 696. 

“Jacob Jacobs, see Houck, History of Missouri, II, 183,190 and American 
State Papers, Public Lands, II, 694. 

Archivo General de Indias, Papeles de Cuba, legajo 118. Written in 
French, 

“May be Walter Burrows who came to the Cape Girardeau District in 
1797 from Kentucky. Houck, History of Missouri, II, 187. See also American 


State Papers, Public Lands, II, 697. A John Burrow is mentioned in Ibdid., 
11,621, 
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Before this, I had refused Mr. Forman“, who is an 
inhabitant of this place.. It would be necessary for me to 
retract the ordinance that I had ordered to be published and 
placarded on last January 27, in which it is stated that 
limits made by those who are absent shall be maintained. 
Moreover, there are some people, who have the right of taking 
lands, de premiere datte, who should have preference. 


It is therefore that I warn you that your desires can only 
cause you trouble, which ! wish to avoid. You can, however, 
take the same amount of land elsewhere. 


I am for your consideration, Monsieur, 
Your very humble and obedient servant, 
L. Lorimier (rubric) 
Mr. J. Evans Arpenteur® 


DOCUMENT NUMBER XxI® 


Cape Girardeau, February 14, 1798 
Monsieur 


You will measure for Mr. Smith four hundred arpents of 
land according to the wishes of the Government, that is to 
say, a long square or a perfect square, doing all you possibly can 
to satisfy him, always observing the law [Regle]. 


“A Jonathan Foreman, according to Houck, came to the Cape Girardeau 
district in 1798 and erected a flour mill upon his land in 1798, his grant of 
land being about a mile west of Jackson. Houck, History of Missouri, II, 187. 
See also American State Papers, Public Lands, II, 490. 

A Jonathan Foreman, Junior, was a member of the Spanish-American 
military company which was raised by Lorimier on orders from De Lassus to 
punish the Indians near New Madrid. He was given a grant of three hundred 
arpents of land which was later confirmed, Houck, History of Missouri, II, 
191-192. See also American State Papers, Public Lands, II, 621. 

“Surveyor. 

*sArchivo General de Indias, Papeles de Cuba, legajo 118. Written in 
French, 

*'There is an Abraham Smith mentioned in United States Documents, 
24th Congress, 1st Session, House Document 59 (Serial 288) p. 396. See also 
Houck, History of Missouri, II, 88, 160. 

There is a William Smith mentioned in American State Papers Public 
Lands, II, 485, 491, 573, 622, 700, 
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You will similarly measure, also, two hundred arpents*®* 
of land for Georger Ofall [?] I think that is enough for that 
man. 

I am Yours very sincerely, Monsieur 
Your very humble and very obedient servant 
Pr L. Lorimier 
L. Largeau (rubric) 
Carré long ou parfait 
Mr. J. Evans 


DOCUMENT NUMBER xXxiI®® 


St. Louis, 19 May 1798 
Monsieur 


I received a few days ago the letter that you have written 
to me since your arrival at Cape Girardeau and long before I 
knew the malheur that you have experienced au platin [?] 
[flood]. I have [been] very impressed to this unforseen blow 
made to you by bad fortune. I wish I was in a position to 
repair all this by giving you much work, but you know as 
well as I do the reason for opposing it. 

I do not know by what event your Chaine has been 
found again and sent to Mr. Cerré,”°__—It will be returned to 
you by Mr. Lorimier. 

As I have already told you before your departure, you 
can continue to operate [d’opérer] so long as there will be work, 
but I sincerely ask that you follow the Instructions I have 
given you. If you are paid in cash” by those for whom you 
are working, give my share to Mr. Lorimier and in case where 
you will be obliged to take notes” don’t give any longer term 


*sArpent is a French measure of land used in Louisiana and French Canada. 
The Canadian arpent equals 85/100 of an acre. See Document Number XIV. 

**Archivo General de Indias, Papeles de Cuba, legajo 213. Written in 
French. This letter was most likely addressed to Evans. 

7°Cerré was a prominent Ste. Genevieve family, who were also well known 
merchants and traders in the Spanish Illinois. Some notices concerning grants 
of land to Cerré are contained in American State Papers, Public Lands, 11, and in 
United States Documents, 24th Congress, 1 Session, House Document 59 (Serial 
288). There are many references in print concerning the Cerrés. 

‘si vous étes pay é comptant,”’ 

™**billets,"’ 
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than beyond the month of November and to pass these same 
notes through the hands of Mr. Lorimier. Take care also to 
make pay, those who have to pay you before the first of Novem- 
ber. Do not be lenient on the nature of the payment. Only 
gourdes [piastres] are to be paid to me and it is only to please 
the inhabitants that I am taking furs from those who cannot 
pay in other kind. Remember that you shall never estimate 
the piastre more than 5# [escalin]. I am writing the Mr. 
Lorimier. It is he who will deliver to you my letter and your 
chaine. I am sending him three copies of the warning that 
I have made for the inhabitants of Cape [Girardeau]. They 
are the same [warnings] as those I have already sent to you. 
Please take care to have them placed ‘‘dans lieux aparents.”’ 
Believing that if I should have the means of pleasing you 

I would readily employ these means 

I am very respectfully 
Monsieur 
Your very humble and very obedient servant 
ANTE SOULARD (rubric). 

P. S. Do not forget to have ordered a note to Sr. James 
Cox” for 144 arpents of land that it contains which he has and 
which neighbors Lorimier’s [land]. He also wants an applica- 
tion [Requette] [sic] for the requesting of this land. You 
told me that he had had it—of those who form the ‘‘complait”’ 
[number of acres] of land that he asked”, but it is impossible 
that two plots of land, being divided, could make only one 
[plot of land]. Act in conformity with that or, if differently, 
I will not deliver any surveying certificate and this property 
would remain void and without security for the inhabitant. 





DOCUMENT NUMBER XxIiII" 
My Dear Friend 


I promised my self the pleasure of seeing you before this 
time but Mr. Disappointment who delights in mischief 





™™James Cox, Senior and Junior, were settlers on Randall’s Creek in 1797. 
They came from Kentucky. Houck, History of Missouri, II, 190. See also 
American State Papers, Public Lands, II, 574, 620, 696, 697. 

“The meaning of this sentence is obscure to the translator. 

“Original letter written in English. Archivo General de Indias, Papeles de 
Cuba, legajo 213. 
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prevented it however I shall still flatter my self with hopes of 
seeing you in some more pleasant part of the world. I have 
left your book with Mr Howe who will keep it safe until he 


shall receive your order for it I expect to go to Philadelphia 
this Summer 


Your Friend 
A. Weston (rubric) 
Mr Evans 
Fort Massac 28 June 1798 
Addressed 
Mr John Evans 


Surveyor Cape Jered.” 





DOCUMENT NUMBER XxXIv” 


Cap a la Cruze” June 18 1798 

Honble Sir 

Since my last to you I have been very diligent in Exploring 
the Country back of Cap Girardeau where it is avast country 
of good land very well watered with unexaustible Springs & 
rivulets 18 miles W. from the Cape runs a fine river 50 yards 
wide at the lower rifle [?] where I crossd it. Its water is Blue 
& transparent well Stocked with fine fish—about 4 of a 
mile Below this ford it apeared to be navigable for Bateaux. 

People differ in their Information concerning this River. 
Some say it Emties into the Mississippi a small way below 
New Madrid—Others affirms it to be a branche of the St. 
Francois. Be that as it may—as soon as it will be any ways 
agreeable to travell through the woods I am Determined to 
solve that Querie by an actual survey when I hope it will be 
in my power to transmitt to your honour—a more satisfactory 
acct. 

When I had the honor to see you last at St. Louis you 
had the goodness to tell me to look one out a pice of Land 
and petition you for the quantity. I have accordingly made 


™Oape Girardeau. 
"Original letter written in English. Archivo General de Indias, Papeles 
de Cuba, legajo 213. 


7Oapa la Cruz or Cape La Cruz or La Croix, in the district of Cape Girar- 
deau, See Houck, History of Missouri, I, 245, and 190ff. 
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a Chouse of a place upon the uper parts of Zenon’s River”— 
A Butiful Elevation will watered with Springs & furnishes the 
Best Mill sent [site?]in Louisiana. Iexpect—Bya Junction with 
an Able partner I flatter myself greatly to make a Comfort- 
able living on this Spot—But to mention the quantity is to 
hard a task for me to do for fear I might wound modesty & 
goodness at the Same time. But the Spot is a vacancy of about 
50 or 55 acres in length, & I humbly beg your honour to have 
the goodness to give it the front—that you may think necessary 
for the suport & encouragement of Industry & publick utility 
Your own knowledge & judgement of the Usfullness of Timber 
room &c. for any publick works will cause me to be silent 
upon that head. 

A reflection upon the shortness of life & the frowns of 
Delusive fortune—Convinces me dayly of my duty to Live a 
retired life as soon as I can, For we can scarcely mount the 
stage of Life. Before we ought to prepare to leave it to 
make room for the next actors. In a solitary life a man is 
allowed a few moments to converse with himself—While in 
the crowd we are continualy Busy conversing with others 
untill unsensibly Snatchd away by Death. 

My arduous Desire to Present a Plan for my future happy- 
ness & the particular pleasure which I observed you to have in 
alleviating the distresses of the Unfortunate—Has thus 
escouraged me to be so earnest in my Petition for the spot 
where I promise myself—while I gratifie a natural inclination 
to mechanism like wise to be of some publick use. 

By a letter from Ft Masacre® I received the news of many 
troops passing for Natchez. Col Hamtranck™ has passd. 
The number of his men I could not learn. Genl® Wilkinson 
is Expected there shortly on his way either to Natchez or the 
Illinois. which of the plans is nct publicly known But it is 
whispered that he is for the Illinois—likewise that the Ameri- 
cans & France has actually declared warr. 





™Zenon's River, called so in honor of Zenon Trudeau, the popular Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Spanish Illinois, is now called Hubbell Creek. 

**Fort Massac. Evans was in correspondence with a Mr. A. Weston of 
Fort Massac. See Document XXIII, etc. 

“Hamtranck, See Document Number XXV, note 5. 

*General James Wilkinson, see Document Number XXV, note 4. 
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I should be extremely happy to receive a few lines from 
you likwise a Decree for what quantity of land you think 
Proper to Concede to me that I may survey it & if Mr J. 
Mackay has wrote any letters for me to your care if you 
should be so kind as to forward them. I shall take it a 
particular favour. 

The result of many observations in this place makes it 
Lat 36° 46’, 

I have the Honour to be with the greatest Esteem 
and respects 

Your Honour’s 
Most Obedient & Most Humble Servant 
John T. Evans (rubric) 
To his Excellency 
Dn Zn Treaudeau 
at St. Louis 
addressed to 
Don Zenon Treaudeau 
Leut Governor 
at St Louis 


DOCUMENT NUMBER xxv® 


My Dear Friend 


I hasten to inform you that since I parted with you I have 
disolved partnership and laid by all business and am bent on 
leaving this country in a few months* I flatter my self still 
with the hope of Spending some time with you but the prob- 
ability of a war with France has induced me to alter my 
plans in respect to trade I shall be at Cape Jeredo® in about 
four weeks If you are there I shall see you and we will have 
the Sungary Calosey 

I have been so unfortunate as to loose a book of valuable 
Receipts which has obliged me to brake my promis with you 


*Sealed original letter written in English. Archivo General de Indias, 
Papeles de Cuba, legajo 213. 

*See letter of Maurice Williams to Evans, Cape le Cruze, July 18, 1798. 
Document Number X XVII. 

%Cape Girardeau. 
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General Wilkinson® is expected here every day Col Ham- 
tramac*’ arrived here ten days since with two companys of 
Infantry. 
Your Sincere Friend 

A. Weston 

Fort Massack June 1798** 
Mr J Evans 
addressed Mr John Evans® 


DOCUMENT NUMBER xXxvi°? 


Cape La Cruze 
18th" 1798 

Sir 

Yours I received and I am very much oblige to you both 
for your letter & your condolence with me in my misfortunes. 
The respective subjects in your letter shall be particularly 
paid attention to There is one of the men that I surveyed 
their Land last winter In prison at Lanse la grasse® his 
property was sold here yesterday. I have earnestly petitioned 
Mr Lorimier to recover our Pay he promised he would. 

There is only one that I surveyed for since my arrival that 
paid that is I mean that he is safe. he is one of Lorimier’s 
working hands. I do not survey anymore—on acct. of the 
woods being to thick. I intend to begin in Octr. again. I 
have took some Cloth from some of them & some other articles 


of Clothing—being [that] all my clothes was stole except what 
I had on. 


*sConcerning General James Wilkinson see Memories of General Wilkinson, 
J. A. James, George Rogers Clark (Chicago, 1928); Whitaker, Spanish-American 
Frontier; Bemis, Pinckney’s Treaty, etc. 

*7Concerning Colonel John Francis Hamtranck, see C. W. Alvord, (ed.), 
Kaskaskia Records 1778-1790 (Illinois Historical Collections, Volume V, Spring- 


field, 1909); Alvord, Illinois Country; Houck, History of Missouri, and many 
other references, 


8*No day is given. 

8*Remainder of address is unintelligible to the present editor. 

*°Original sealed letter written in English. Archivo General de Indias, 
Papeles de Cuba, legajo 213. 

“No month given. It undoubtedly was earlier than July. See succeeding 
document. 

“[,’Anse a la Graisse is New Madrid. Concerning the establishment of 


this post see Houck, History of Missouri and same author's Spanish Regime in 
Missouri, consult indexes. 
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James Cox paid me fore These things I will give you an 
account of in full I have wrote to his Excellency Pettitioning 
for a tract of Land & I humbly beg of you to draw the Petition 
& speak a few words for me. 


In all probably I shall become an Inhabitant of this post 
& have a family perhaps before long. 


I shall be much oblige to you if you will likewise send 
down his Excellencys decree for my land that I may survey 
it if in case you find an opportunity when he has not—I 
should be very glad to come to St. Louis to see you, But 
circumstances will not allow of it now I hope that you will 
continue your kindness in writing to me every opportunity. 
But must beg of you to seal your letters, when you write. 
I ought to have setled [?] 10 Dollars with Mr Cerre but my 
not coming up so soon as I Expected I than[k?] you to tell 
him not to be uneasy. I thank you for the pains & care you 
have taken with my chain. 


I have no news but of war between France and America. 
I shall be very happy to serve you at al times. please to 
present my complts. to your Lady I am 
Sir 
With Due respects 
Your very humble servant 


J. T. Evans (rubric) 
Addressed 


A Monsr 
Monsier A Soulard 
Arpenteur du Roy 
4 St. Louis 


"On James Cox see Houck, History of Missouri, II, 190. See also, Houck, 
Spanish Regime in Missouri; United States Documents, 24 Congress 1 Session, 
House Document 59 (serial 288) p. 514; American State Papers, Public Lands, 
II, 574, 620, 696, 697. 
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DOCUMENT NUMBER XXvII™ 


Cape Le Cruze July 18th 1798 
Friend Evans 


As you desired a line from me. I have taken an oppor- 
tunity to communicate you this by Mr Tate’s Boat who is 
bound up the river, I have been to New Madrid since you 
left this after corn but have nothing from that Quarter worth 
inserting as News, your friend Weston® and another man has 
left Massac very precipitately, you may understand it by the 
common Term that they have run away from their Creditors 
I suppose. 


My friend I am at present disagreeable situated Semon, 
not come home, Brooks very sick and it is a Query with me 
wether ever he will Recover, the Negro woman also is sick 
and all left me untill they Recover so at present I am entirely 
alone however I must struggle through it as well as I can it 
must be a long lane that has no turning. 


I must solicit your favor for news as you have better 
opportunity to hear it than I have, living in or near the 
Metropolis of this part of the province nothing has transpired 
any more than what you heard before you left us. 


I have enclosed you Mr Leffiguard’s acco.t I shall 
esteem it a great favour if you endeavour to get the payment 
for I am inform.d that he is in some Merch.t’s employ at 
St Louis. I will also be greatly oblige to you if you’l make 
enquiry about the price of tobacco and what time is best to 
bring it to St. Louis for sale I shall inclosed a Letter for Semon 
and must trouble you to get it forwarded to New Orleans by 
the first opportunity that should happen I can think of nothing 
more at present to inform you Therefore I Remain 

Your Friend & Hble. Serv.t 
Maurice Williams 


“Original sealed letter written in English. Archivo General de Indias, 
Papeles de Cuba, legajo 213. This letter was written on journal paper, on the 
back of which are to be found a few notes which were unintelligible to the 
present editor, but which do not relate to this letter. 

%A,. Weston. See preceding documents. 

*St. Louis. 
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Answer this by the first opportunity 


Addressed to 
Mr John Evans to be left at Mr Glenmorgan®”’ Merchs. 
St. Louis 
DOCUMENT NUMBER XXviII** 
Sir® 


I received yr. Letter & read it to Mr. Lorimier who told 
me that since you are to come up within a few days you may 
settle yourself for what you owe him. Mr. Williams has 
delivered no Powder to me on yr accod The statement of 
the Surveys you have done in this....... 100 of the Debts 
recovered, & those due for the same, all not—accounts & 
papers whatever relative to said Survey— Mr Lorimier is 
ready to receive.— 

Mr Largeau will send you your Paper case & flute, also 
yr chart which I have not divided, because I dont remember 
on what scale it is drawn, nor what is the exact longitude & 
latitude of any plan on it. You'll like wise receive yr Chain 
which I have no use for & thank you for your generous offer 

I am with due regard 





Sir 
Yr most Obedt Hble Servt 
Undated B. Cousin™ (rubric) 
Addressed 
Mr J. T Evans 


at Mr William’s '” 
Cape-a-La-Cruehe 


* Jacques Clamorgan. 

**An original letter written in English found in Archivo General de Indias 
Papeles de Cuba, legajo 213. 

**U ndated. 

100Torn out—district? 

1% Bartholomew Cousin was assistant to the comandante of Cape Girardeau, 
Louis Lorimier. He was a native of France, and a linguist of note, who had 
travelled much in the West Indies. He was secretary to Lorimier, official 
interpreter and assistant surveyor. He was an intimate friend of Soulard. 
He was given some valuable land grants by the Spanish Government. Howard 
L. Conard (ed)., Encyclopedia oj the History of Missouri (New York, etc. 1901) 
I, 486; Houck, History of Missouri, 11, 180ff.; see also American State Papers, 
Public Lands, VI, 804; II, 507, 563, 663, etc. 

124 Morris Williams, in conjunction with Lemon and James Hodge, 
claimed land in the district of Cape Girardeau. American State Papers, 
Public Lands, II, 663. See also Document Number XXVII. 
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THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF THOUGHT, 
BY CLEON FORBES 
PART IV 


CHAPTER V 


COLLATERAL FIGURES OF THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF THOUGHT 

“Three distinct names, representing three indissoluble 
personalities, stand out alone in connection with the St. Louis 
Movement, Brokmeyer, Harris and Snider, constituting a 
triple-star in the firmament of pure thought, each resplendent 
with its own light,” says Dr. Francis E. Cook. However, 
there were others of almost equal importance who worked side 
by side with these three men in the St. Louis School of 
Thought. This group consisted of three distinct classes, 
according to the historian Snider’s arrangement: first come 
the strong, original thinkers who opposed Hegel, most im- 
portant because their stand brought forth the richest defense 
of Hegel on the part of Brokmeyer and the other Hegelians. 
Representative of this group were such men as Thomas 
Davidson and Adolf Ernst Kroeger. Next in importance 
came the neutral lay-members, inclined to be sympathetic 
with the Hegelians, and who took more or less active part, 
according to the subject under discussion. These may be 
represented by J. Gabriel Woerner and Joseph Pulitzer, and 
later by Francis E. Cook and R. A. Holland. Last we place 
the ladies, who were not in reality members of that earliest 
school, but who attended nevertheless, eagerly questioning 
and learning, and who later became very important in pro- 
mulgating the School’s work and heading literary classes. 
Among the most important of these were Miss Susan E. Blow, 
Miss Amelia C. Fruchte, and Miss Anna Brackett. 


THOMAS DAVIDSON 


Thomas Davidson was born in Scotland, and attended the 
University of Aberdeen, and although he traversed the globe, 
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he never lost that canny Scotch burr from the tip of his tongue. 
He was frankly red-headed and red-bearded, genial, brilliant, 
learned, militant, far-traveled. 

He drifted into St. Louis in the year 1867, and became 
one of the earliest members of the St. Louis Society. He 
links the movement with London and Europe. While he 
lived in St. Louis he was known by his peers as ‘“Tom David- 
son,” but before his death the modern world knew ‘Thomas 
Davidson, the Wandering Scholar.”” He did not always agree 
with Hegel. Snider says he had his tussel with it and got badly 
thrown. He usually upheld Aristotle as against Hegel, and 
even the Greek world against the Christian. He claimed to 
be a classic heathen in religion, and berated Christian degen- 
eracy. Davidson aroused quite a thrill of interest in the Greek 
classics during his stay in St. Louis. He was professor 
of Greek in the high school, and was very learned in old 
Greek poetry. Later, however, when he visited Greece 
to study first-hand his beloved Hellenic antiquities, he became 
greatly disillusioned in regard to his former Greek treasures, 
even declining to visit the Vatican Museum with Snider, 
whom he met there, later shocking his friends and former 
pupils by the damnatory bitterness which saturated his essay 
on the “Frieze of the Parthenon.” 

Davidson and the Hegelians continually clashed over 
Hegel. Snider says of him: 


Davidson was a born contradiction; if he could not contradict, he 
was not only unhappy, but a zero, which he would not allow himself to 
be. Now one of Hegel’s emphatic points is the mediation of all contradic- 
tion; or let us call it ‘contradiction’s own inner self-undoing’—a theorem 
which simply undid Davidson himself at the very start. This he felt, 
though he may have never reasoned the matter out. Hence Hegel he 
deemed the very Devil, the arch destroyer of himself and especially of 
his kind of intelligence. Still, Davidson obtained his chief philosophical 
training through the St. Louis Movement during his eight years stay there. 
It was his second University. 


He was one of their most popular lecturers at all the sur- 
rounding Philosophical Schools. He was a brilliant lecturer 
and writer and could bring forth more animated discussion 
than all the others. He lectured in the Concord School for 
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Harris, and the Chicago and Milwaukee Schools for Snider, 
always opening controversy, always forming a little coterie 
of his own off to one side, often annoying his fellow lecturers 
beyond endurance. He did this at Concord, invoking Harris’ 
deep displeasure, although Harris was his dear and intimate 
friend, and admired him to the extent of naming his only 
daughter “Davidson” in honor of this delightful pupil. 
Again, in Chicago, Davidson formed his group of admirers 
in opposition, when invited by Snider to lecture in that city. 
His chief sponsor was a Catholic woman, and his class con- 
sisted mostly of Catholic women. 

While Davidson did not embrace the Catholic religion, 
he was a deep student of Catholic philosophy, especially of the 
Catholic philosopher, Rosmini. He went to Rome to study 
first hand from the Rosminians, whose monastery was located 
there. He moved his books and other belongings and lived 
in a beautiful little villa on the hillsides of Domodossola, 
just over the Simplon, in Italy. His scholarship and learning 
caused every door to be opened to him there. 

Upon his return to London he was surrounded by a group 
of kindred souls who met in his lodgings in Chelsea near the 
former homes of Carlyle and George Eliot. From this 
gathering two organizations resulted: the ‘Fellowship of 
New Life,” which later came to be called ‘‘The New Fellow- 
ship,” and was finally known as ‘‘New Life;’”’ the other the 
famous political organization, the ‘Fabian Society,’’ which 
helped formulate the program of the British Labor party. 

Later Davidson settled for a time in New York to lecture 
and to write. He made his summer home at Farmington, 
Connecticut, where he established a school. In New York, 
Davidson established ‘“The Bread Winners’ College’’ among a 
group of young Jewish Socialists from the Lower East Side. 
He poured out his magnificent energy on these young men, 
and once remarked: “I consider everything I have done up 
to this time to have been but a preparation for this work.” 

His most famous venture was perhaps his summer school 
at Glenmore in the Adirondacks. Many scholars went there 
to enjoy Davidson’s rare hospitality, and to lecture. Among 
these were Josiah Royce and William James, and from St. 
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Louis, Miss Amelia C. Fruchte and William T. Harris, who 
built himself a cottage in Glenmore. 

Davidson’s fiery militancy appealed to youth, and he was 
their friend. His ‘‘Parthenon Frieze’’ is dedicated to a St. 
Louis pupil of his, a promising and gifted young man, Arthur 
Amson, who upon Davidson’s advice had gone to Europe to 
study, and died while abroad. Besides his love for youth, 
this dedication shows Davidson to be a skilled poet, a fact 
not generally known. 


ADOLF ERNST KROEGER 


Adolf Ernst Kroeger was born in Schwabstadt, Schleswig, 
in 1837, and was brought to America in 1848, when his father, 
a Lutheran clergyman, fled the revolutionary turmoil. The 
father was an eminent scholar, and carefully supervised his 
son’s education, who early in life showed a remarkable aptitude 
for literary and philosophical studies. 

In 1858 he obtained a position as editorial writer on the 
New York Times, and it was as Times correspondent that he 
was sent to St. Louis the following year. Here he devoted 
himself to literary pursuits, contributing articles to many of 
the St. Louis newspapers, among them the Missouri Repub- 
lican, the Democrat, the Times, and the Glode-Democrat. His 
articles were also published in the Southern Magazine and the 
Boston Commonwealth. Kroeger’s greatest literary attain- 
ment perhaps was his translation of Fichte’s ‘Science of 
Knowledge” and “Science of Rights’. He also translated a 
great number of early German poems, including the German 
love songs of the Minnesinger period, one volume of which 
was published under the title, ““The Minnesingersof Germany.”’ 
D. H. Harris says: ““The poet Longfellow greatly esteemed Mr. 
Kroeger’s peculiar talent for translating the productions of 
the Minnesingers, and in a volume of translations from various 
languages, Mr. Longfellow embodied several of Mr. Kroeger’s 
translations, commending them very highly.” 

Kroeger was also a musician of ability. Incidentally, 
Professor E. R. Kroeger, of St. Louis, a present day com- 
poser, is his son. Adolf was also a true philosopher and 
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scholar. He was a Fichtean, and esteemed Kant above 
Hegel. Emerson regarded him as a fellow philosopher. He 
was one of the earliest members of the St. Louis Society. His 
greatest contribution to philosophy was in helping W. T. 
Harris in establishing his Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
to which Kroeger was from the first a contributor. Harris 
was quick to appreciate Kroeger’s ability, and extended to 
him this rare opportunity of getting his philosophy before the 
public. Through the Journal Kroeger became known abroad, 
and gained for himself many warm admirers among Eastern 
scholars. 


J. GABRIEL WOERNER 


}. Gabriel Woerner was born in Wurtemburg, Germany, 
on April 28, 1826. He was the youngest of fourteen children. 
His parents descended from aristocratic lineage, and there is a 
well authenticated coat of arms of ‘‘Die Woerner,’’ but Gabriel 
Woerner’s democratic instinct made him rather indifferent 
to it. 

Woerner came with his parents to America in 1833, and 
settled in Philadelphia. It was here that he obtained most of 
his meager schooling, under what is termed the ‘Lancaster 
System,” where one teacher had charge of four hundred boys, 
and corporal punishment was considered a necessary part of 
each day’s routine. In Philadelphia his father was swindled 
of his scant savings, when almost destitute and broken in 
health he moved his family to St. Louis. Here for a short 
time Gabriel attended a private German school, conducted by 
Julius Weiser, an intimate friend of William Webber, the 
founder of the Anzeiger, the first German newspaper of St. 
Louis. It was through the influence of these men that Woer- 
ner first had his attention called to German literature, and 
under their encouragement he imbibed a love for the classics 
of the German people. 

Up to this time all influences surrounding Gabriel Woer- 
ner’s life had been German, but at the age of fifteen he went 
to Springfield, Missouri, to serve as clerk in a country store. 
This experience introduced him to American ways, for he 
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says: ‘There were no German people about Springfield, 
and being thrown in the society of Americans exclusively, I 
began the study of American institutions, developing a love 
for them which has only broadened with the passage of years.” 

It was while in this beautiful Ozark region that his in- 
spiration was born to write his novel, ‘The Rebel’s Daughter,” 
which is interesting from a purely fictional and historical 
viewpoint, but holding for us a far more interesting feature, 
for under veiled names it is a true picture of Woerner’s own 
life and experiences, coupled with those of the more important 
characters who made up the old philosophical society. When 
about a year after the appearance of “The Rebel’s Daugh- 
ter,” Churchill’s ‘The Crisis” was put on the market, the 
striking similarity of the two books prompted some to accuse 
Churchill of plagiarism but William Woerner says: ‘This 
may be dismissed with the reflection that if it be so, it is a 
high compliment to the older book and shows that Churchill 
knew a good thing when he saw it.” In reality, however, 
“The Crisis” was quite different in its treatment of the con- 
flict. 

At the age of eighteen Woerner returned to St. Louis where 
he entered a printing shop. With rapid strides he rose from 
printer’s devil to editor and proprietor. Here he learned to 
write equally well both English and German. 

He was admitted to American citizenship on July 12, 
1847. This was a proud day indeed for the young German 
who had already become an important factor in his adopted 
city. At the outbreak of the German Revolution of 1848, 
when many were fleeing to America, Woerner returned to the 
Fatherland to take up arms with the revolutionists. Upon 
his arrival in Germany, however, he discovered to his dismay 
that his sympathies were with neither side. For two years he 
remained in Europe as a war correspondent to several Amer- 
ican newspapers, and upon his return to America, it was with 
the definite knowledge that he was forever an American. 

Woerner was admitted to the bar in 1855, and for more 
than forty years served his country in various capacities as a 
public official. In 1853 he became clerk of the court; in 
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1856, clerk of the board of aldermen; in 1857, city attorney; 
he was twice a councilman; in 1866 he was elected to the Mis- 
souri State senate; and in 1868 declined a nomination for 
Congress. Perhaps the most important epoch in Woerner’s 
life however, was that time in which he served as probate 
judge of St. Louis, for which office his name had been presented 
by H. C. Brokmeyer in 1870. After his election he served 
continuously for a period of twenty-four years. It was in this 
capacity that he became best known, and he is usually spoken 
of as “Judge Woerner.”’ 


He was a deep student of Hegel, and among his prized 
volumes was a complete set of Hegel’s works in the original 
German. He was one of the oldest and most highly respected 
members of the St. Louis School. The Hegelian Philosophy is 
distinctly traceable in and was perhaps the inspiration of his 
legal work ‘The American Law of Administration,” the 
pioneer book on probate law in this country, an authority 
recognized to the four corners of the republic. Judge Woerner 
was a man whose visions of the realities of life were left un- 
dimmed by the study of philosophy, and he was always able 
to make sound, practical application of its abstract doctrines 
to the actual affairs of life. 


JOSEPH PULITZER 


Joseph Pulitzer was born April 10, 1847, in Mako, 
Hungary, of well-to-do parents who educated him in the best 
private schools. His father was WHungarian-Jewish, his 
mother Austrian. After his father’s death and his mother’s 
remarriage, when he was but a half grown lad, he left home to 
enter the Austrian army, in which two of his uncles were 
officers. He was rejected because of his slender physique, 
which his enormous height emphasized. He made similar 
unsuccessful attempts in both Paris and London, but event- 
ually he fell into the hands of a United States recruiting agent 
in Hamburg, and soon found himself in Boston harbor, where 
he thriftily slipped overboard and swam ashore ‘“‘to collect 
his own bounty,” says his biographer, Don C. Seitz. 
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He was enlisted in the Lincoln Cavalry pleading he wanted 
to ride a horse, to be a horse-soldier, he hated walking! After 
the war he hung about City Hall Park, a threadbare youth 
in a worn uniform, till asked by a porter of French’s Hotel 
in Park Row to stop having his shoes polished there—the 
very site he afterward bought for the World Building. 

In the early sixties on some joker’s advice, he came to 
St. Louis, assured that it was just the place to become Amer- 
icanized, since there he would hear only English spoken! 
Penniless he crossed the Mississippi on a ferry boat, paying 
his way by stoking. For him, despite the joke-smith’s irony, 
St. Louis proved the ideal location. Here his growth was 
rapid, though full of hardships, particularly as‘he was tempera- 
mental and super-sensitive, and must bear for years the title, 
“The owner of that Nose.” 

Nor did Pulitzer ‘arrive’ in a day. To keep life in his 
slender body, he was forced to serve for years a grim series 
of apprenticeships: pie-peddler, mule-hostler, waiter, hack- 
driver, roustabout, stevedore. In later years, when as a suc- 
cessful journalist he was accepted everywhere, it was his de- 
light to horrify some snob by describing in detail some of 
his early tasks. 

There was a physical resemblance in Pulitzer to H. C. 
Brokmeyer, despite Pulitzer’s more pronounced features. 
There was also a great likeness in their natures and actions. 
Pulitzer had occasion to observe and admire the philosopher 
while he himself was a waiter at Tony Faust’s where the 
philosophic group often came for refreshment. He would 
hang on Brokmeyer’s thunderous words, even as he served 
them their pretzels and beer. Their admiration was some- 
what mutual. It was Brokmeyer who came with laudatory 
defense to young Pulitzer’s rescue when he was a cub-reporter 
on the Westliche Post. He had been dubbed “Joey the Ger- 
man” and “Joey the Jew,’’ and he was an amusing figure 
to other newspaper men, wearing his long linen duster and 
chip hat, having a sharp pointed chin with its tuft of red 
beard, protruding, be-spectacled eyes and exaggerated nose, 
making his whirlwind dashes after news. Presently the 
editors of English newspapers began to question their own 
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staffs as to why this German reporter was scoring so many 
beats, and whether it would not be a wise thing to stop guying 
him and try to imitate his methods. Within three years the 
tireless “‘Joey’’ made himself not only the driving force of 
the Westliche Post, but a recognized authority on Missouri 


politics as well, and a highly respected power in the State and 
in the civic life of St. Louis. 


Through Brokmeyer’s friendship Pulitzer was induced 
to join the Philosophical Society, and while philosophy itself 
failed to engross him as it had Brokmeyer, its teachings colored 
his political and journalistic life, which was always free in 
thought and honest in purpose; while his life was enriched and 
broadened by contact with these other great men. Later 
through Brokmeyer’s influence Pulitzer became police com- 
missioner, where he won fame, power and money whereby he 
was enabled to enter on his journalistic career. 


On Dec. 9, 1878, when the St. Louis Dispatch, consisting 
chiefly of debts and broken down presses, was offered for 
sale by the sheriff on the court house steps, Joseph Pulitzer’s 
agent bought it with twenty-five hundred dollars of Pulitzer’s 
money. At ten o’clock the next day the new owner appeared 
at the office, rolled up his sleeves, and pitched in. So forlorn 
was the equipment that there were not even ropes to lower the 
elevator from the composing room to the press room, hence 
the forms were slid perilously down the stairs. Neverthe- 
less, early afternoon found 1000 copies on the street, and it 
became evident to all St. Louis that young Pulitzer meant 
business. Before sundown, John A. Dillon, proprietor of the 
Post, the rival evening paper, called on Pulitzer and pro- 
posed to consolidate on equal terms. This proposal was ac- 
cepted, and two days later the Post and Dispatch appeared, 
which two weeks later became the Post-Dispatch. In a 
little more than two years following this merging Joseph 
Pulitzer had become financially secure. In 1883 he pur- 
chased the New York World, and for many years managed 
both papers. 


Pulitzer has been called by some the “Master Journalist,” 
and perhaps justly. Certain it is, that the Philosophical 
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Society is fortunate in having his name numbered among its 
circle of great names. 


GEORGE H. HOWISON 


We come now to a man who was a scholar, instructor 
and philosopher in one, connected with no particular school 
of philosophy, but who was in his earlier days associated with 
the St. Louis Movement, and who has in a way spread its 
influence more widely than has any other, for Howison was a 
powerful instructor, and many pupils attended his philosophy 
classes who in turn became great instructors and philosophers. 
He also contributed many articles to Harris’ Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy. He was born and reared in Mary- 
land, received his degree from Marietta College, and in 
1855 was a student at Lane Theological Seminary. He 
came to St. Louis in 1866 to become an instructor in Wash- 
ington University. While there he became a member of the 
St. Louis Movement, although he later became an outstanding 
Personalist, and is accredited by some as being the founder 
of the Personalist School, another school of idealism. 

From St. Louis Howison went to the Boston School of 
Technology, then to the University of Michigan, where he 
occupied the place later held by Professor John Dewey. 
In 1879-80 he lectured on ethics at Harvard, and the follow- 
ing year he had the rare opportunity of studying philosophy 
under Lotze in the University of Berlin. Finally he went 
to the University of California, where he headed the de- 
partment of philosophy until 1910. Here he was professor 
emeritus until he died in 1916, and here he gathered about 
him a body of enthusiastic students and established the 
“Philosophical Union,”’ an organization made up principally 


of the more advanced members of his classes. 

Just here lies our point of illustration: Howison touched 
the St. Louis Movement, was for a time a member of. it. 
Later in other schools he delivered to a vast number of note- 
worthy pupils its message. The pupils who graduated under 
Professor Howison have become in their turn presidents and 
professors in the great universities of the United States. 
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Some of these are: Professor Sidney Mezes, president of the 
University of the City of New York; Professor Bakewell, 
an intimate, personal friend of Davidson’s, head professor 
of philosophy at Yale; Professor McGilvary, professor of 
philosophy at Cornell University, and later at the University 
of Wisconsin; Professor Lovejoy, head professor of philosophy 
in Johns Hopkins University; Professor Overstreet of the 
University of New York—these were the men who helped 
spread philosophy all over America. 


SUSAN E. BLOW 


Miss Susan E. Blow may almost be called the heroine 
of the St. Louis School of Thought. Her life was inter- 
woven into it from the very beginning, and Snider gives 
her place as among the four most prominent. 


Susan was the daughter of the distinguished congress- 
man and Southern unionist, Henry T. Blow, which fact won 
for her a certain prominence in the social circle of St. Louis, 
but Miss Blow was never content to enjoy reflected fame. She 
was always a deep student, and in her youth was declared 
too bookish by the swains of her day. She was also deeply 
religious, and at one time seriously considered entering the 
Roman Church as a Sister of Charity. Miss Blow was a 
magnificent, florid woman, endowed with that rare gift, a 
compelling personality, which instantly set her apart in any 
company. 


Miss Blow’s life work was that of pioneer of the kinder- 
garten work in St. Louis. She nobly devoted her entire time 
to this cause. The year 1872 was spent by Miss Blow in 
New York, studying with Mrs. Marie Kraus Boelte the 
Froebelian kindergarten methods. The following year she 
returned to St. Louis, her native city, embued with eagerness 
to test out these methods with a group of little children. 
She offered her services gratutiously to the board of education, 
and Dr. Harris, who was then superintendent, aided her im- 
measurably with his clear insight into the educational prin- 
ciples upon which the kindergarten is based. 
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The work was a huge success, and many visitors found 
their way to that little Des Peres school room, where the first 
public kindergarten was begun—parents came to tell of the 
good resulting from the systematic training of their children; 
young women came who discovered in this new work a voca- 
tion that developed the best within them; educators from 
far and near, who were attracted hither by the reported success 
of the work, returned to their home cities with enthusiastic 
endorsement of what they had witnessed. 


In 1877 Miss Blow spent a year in Europe visiting German 
kindergartens, and studying under Baroness Marenholz 
Bulow. When she returned to St. Louis the board of educa- 
tion placed her in charge of their first kindergarten training 
school. Miss Blow’s enthusiasm for this work was contagious, 
creating in her students a consecration to their calling. A 
class for mothers was also conducted by Miss Blow to enlist 
their co-operation in her plan of “Play, Art, and Work’”’—a 
fore-runner of the ‘Parent-Teacher’ idea. She placed her 
ideas in permanent form in writings, the best known of which 
are “Mother Play,” “Symbolic Education,” “Songs and 
Games” and “Letters to a Mother.” 

From the beginning of the formal organization of the St. 
Louis Society, Miss Blow was a regular attendant, doubtless 
through the influence of her champion, W. T. Harris, whom 
she admired greatly. She was Hegelian in thought, or as 
Snider says, ‘Hegel after Harris.” This free-thought per- 
meated her work and her writings. 

Miss Blow attended many of the literary classes which 
were conducted in the city by the St. Louis School, classes 
in Homer and Dante. She also had those same lecturers 
conduct classes in literature for her kindergarten training 
school. Later she went about the country conducting schools 
for kindergarten training in various cities, or lecturing on the 
subject. 

When the annual meeting of the International Kinder- 
garten Union brought Miss Blow to St. Louis in 1910 to pay a 
tribute to the memory of W. T. Harris, her presence in the 
city was seized as an opportunity to give her a richly deserved 
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ovation. The program included a play festival at the Lieder- 
kranz Club, which was beautifully decorated for the occasion. 
Miss Blow doubtless realized in some measure at least the 
amazing growth and development of the work begun by her 
some forty years before. 

Other individuals whose influences were brought to bear 
on the St. Louis School, or who were in some measure in- 
fluenced by it were: Louis Soldan and Judge Jones of St. 
Louis; the two high school principles, Childs and F, E. Cook 
(who still lives in St. Louis); Louis J. Block, an associate 
member; John Fiske, the popular American historian; Dr. 
Robert A. Holland (a former Methodist-Episcopal clergyman, 
changing to Protestant-Episcopalian in 1871), rector of St. 
George’s Church, St. Louis, and author of two philosophical 
books, ‘‘Proof of Immortality’”’ and “Philosophy of Agnos- 
ticism and Religion;’’ Dr. William Bryant, who entered the 
group eminent as a scientist, and who, under the compelling 
influence of the Society, quickly came to be recognized of 
high rank in philosophy, universal psychology and as a writer, 
one of his writings being. ‘‘Hegel’s Philosophy of Art, 
Translation and Introduction;’’ John Dewey, pragmatist, is 
said also to have been influenced. 


There were also several notable women who later headed 
literary classes, which the school conducted about the city. 
Among these were: Miss Amelia C. Fruchte, a teacher of 
Shakespeare in the St. Louis Central high school, who later 
became president of the Tercentenary Shakespeare Society; 
Miss Peabody and Mrs. Ednal Cheney, also of the high school; 
Miss McCulloch of kindergarten fame, assistant to Miss 
Blow, and sometime later, Mrs. T. E. Ferguson. 


Famous leaders from other schools of philosophy who 
came to lecture at St. Louis, or for her sister schools which 
she sponsored, were: Ralph Waldo Emerson and Bronson 
Alcott, the Concord philosophers; Mrs. Juiia Ward Howe; 
Dr. Hiram K. Jones of Jacksonville, the leader and exponent 
of Platonic philosophy; Josiah Royce, exponent of Romantic 
idealism; Thomas J. Johnson of Osceola, a Neo-Platonist; 
and Professor William James of Harvard, who came to lecture 
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on psychology. This significant fact cannot be disregarded; 
that whatever the status and teaching of all these leaders, in 


passing, they lent their bit in the development of the St. 
Louis Movement. 








(To be continued) 
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JAMES CARSON JAMISON 


A FILIBUSTERER IN NICARAGUA, PIKE COUNTY 
MAN BECAME MISSOURI ADJUTANT-GENERAL 


Adventure crowded the life of Captain James Carson 
Jamison, who lies buried today at Clarksville in Pike county, 
Missouri. 

In Missouri alone, Captain Jamison will be remembered 
as an officer under General Sterling Price during the Civil 
war, and later as the adjutant-general of the State who sup- 
pressed the famous railroad strike in 1885. 

But Captain Jamison’s adventures also lay far beyond the 
limits of Missouri. His name recalls visions of the glamorous 
gold rush days of ’49; mutiny on the high seas with a reckless 
band of filibusterers; and revolution in Nicaragua. Even 
after his exciting career in Missouri during the Civil war and 
immediately after, Jamison, the restless spirit of a grand era, 
moved on to Oklahoma, where he helped that country win 
admission to statehood and became one of its adjutants- 
general. It was men like Jamison that made the name of 
Pike county, Missouri, famous throughout the West. 

James Carson Jamison was born near Paynesville in Pike 
county on September 30, 1830. The death of his father in 
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1845 broke up the family home and scattered the children 
among strangers; James Carson Jamison went to live with a 
cousin near Paynesville. It was not long before he was at- 
tacked with the ‘‘Mexican Fever’”—the desire to fight in the 
Mexican war, then going on. 

In the spring of 1849, tales of treasure lured the boy of 
nineteen across the plains to California. Five years later he 
was mining gold and located at Georgetown, in Eldorado 
county, California, when he heard of the battles of General 
William Walker in Nicaragua. 

Jamison made his way to San Francisco, and on Decem- 
ber 5, 1855, sailed for Nicaragua on the steamship Sierra 
Nevada, with forty-six others, whom he described as a ‘‘dare- 
devil lot.” Jamison then towered six feet, one inch in height, 
weighed one hundred seventy pounds, and “asked no odds 
of time nor fortune.” On the third day out from San Fran- 
cisco, the forty-six men gathered together and voted forty-four 
to two, to make Jamison their first lieutenant. As the captain 
of the company was still in San Francisco, Jamison became the 
commander of the filibustering company. He had known 
none of the men who voted for him before he boarded the boat. 

A few days later Jamison’s men mutinied, and in trying 
to prevent a collision between them and the ship’s crew, Jami- 
son threw himself between the two opposing groups, and but 
narrowly averted losing his life, although the outbreak was 
quelled. 

Jamison was regularly commissioned a first lieutenant in 
the Nicaraguan army by General William Walker, ‘the 
Grey-eyed Man of Destiny,” on his arrival in Nicaragua. 
Later Jamison was promoted to captain, and served with 
Walker until 1857. 

In the second Battle of Rivas on April 11, 1856, Jamison 
was wounded and left behind, unconscious, when Walker's 
army retired from the city. Badly wounded in one leg, 
he regained consciousness the night following the battle, and 
stumbled from the city through the gloom of the Nicaraguan 
night. By chance he captured a pony and rode, bareback 
and nearly naked, his wound undressed, to Walker’s head- 
quarters at Granada, a distance of sixty-five miles. 
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Jamison returned to the United States to recruit men for 
Walker in 1857, and while at New Orleans learned of Walker’s 
surrender to a United States naval officer. Walker, who was 
a native of Tennessee, later attempted other filibustering 
expeditions to Nicaragua, and was finally executed in Hon- 
duras. Captain Jamison has told the history of Walker’s 
expeditions in a small book published in 1909, entitled “With 
Walker in Nicaragua.” 


Jamison returned to Missouri after his dramatic ad- 
ventures in Nicaragua and was in the State at the beginning 
of the Civil war. Secretly he organized a company for the 
South, gathering his recruits from Lincoln and Pike counties. 
His movements were suspected by Union soldiers but by 
frequently moving, Jamison avoided capture. 


One dark, rainy night in early September, 1861, Jamison 
escaped from Pike county to Lincoln county. His company 
was secretly ordered to proceed to Glasgow. There a cap- 
tured steamer awaited to carry them across the Missouri 
river, and the company joined General Price’s command in 
time to take part in the Battle of Lexington. Little is known 
of Jamison’s military career during the Civil war other than 
the fact that for a long time he was a Federal prisoner, and was 
finally exchanged. While on parole, June 10, 1862, he was 
married to Miss Sallie White of Clarksville. 


After the war, Jamison took up newspaper work, and 
edited papers in Clarksville, Bowling Green, and Louisiana. 
When John S. Marmaduke, himself a former Confederate 
leader, became governor in 1885, one of his first appointments 
was that of Captain Jamison to the office of adjutant-general 
of the State. The governor and General Jamison were prompt 
to act in the famous railroad strike of March, 1885, and by use 


of the State militia, restored the transportation of the State 
to order. 


Jamison went from Missouri to Oklahoma in 1890, still 
moved by the spirit of adventure, and was among the first 
settlers of that new country. There he played a leading part 
in the turbulent period preceding admission of the territory 
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into the Union as a State. There also he filled the office of 
adjutant-general. 

Captain Jamison died at Guthrie, Oklahoma, on Novem- 
ber 17, 1916, survived by his wife, and a daughter, Mrs. Annie 
Block Crow. The burial of Captain Jamison at Clarksville 
on November 20, 1916, gave back to Pike county the great 


adventurer who eighty-six years before had begun his strange 
career there. ® 





FORGOTTEN LAWS 


The pillory was in use in pioneer Missouri, just as the 
lash was among the forms of punishment. The Sabbath was 
a day of no labor, and gamblers found life hard—at least, 
there were laws touching on all these and numerous other sub- 
jects. Even the tramp, in his own way, could not be self- 
respecting, for on the one hand he was faced with being bound 
out for three months of work, and on the other he was threat- 
ened with twenty-five lashes on the back. 


Early laws in Missouri and other states show a strong 
contrast between the human values of the present and of the 
past. Some of the early laws sound ridiculous now, but there 
is no doubt but that even the most ludicrous of the pioneer’s 
laws served an evident purpose in its day. Missouri’s State 
laws were first revised and compiled in 1825. Examination 
of this first State revision reveals some unusual laws that 
have been forgotten but deserve to be remembered. 


Certainly among the strangest statutes are those relating 
to the treatment of prisoners. Adult vagrants were hired out 
to the highest bidder for a term not exceeding three months, 
the person hiring him having the same power over the unfor- 
tunate that a master had over aslave. If the vagrant was not 
thus bid into temporary slavery, he was lashed not to exceed 
twenty-five times, and turned loose. 

Early punishments were of three kinds. The first was 
the lash, to be applied ‘‘on such offender’s bare back and with- 
out favor or affection.” The second was standing in the 
pillory, and the last was imprisonment. Women were not 
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subjected to the first two punishments, but imprisonment was 
substituted for them. 

Prisoners of means were required to furnish their own 
food while in jail, but a poor prisoner, if he swore he was 
unable to buy subsistence for himself, was provided with 
“necessary food.” Felons unable to pay their fines and costs 
could be sold into virtual slavery for a period not exceeding 
seven years. Laws provided that convicts were to be given 
a haircut once a month, and “half of their heads’’ were to be 
shaved, to provide easy detection in case of escape. 

A sharp distinction was made between criminals and 
prisoners confined for debt. One statute made it unlawful 
for any sheriff or jailer to confine debtors and criminals 
together in the same room. Another provision was that, 
if the debtor could not pay for his maintenance while in jail, 
the plaintiff or person on whose charges the man was im- 
prisoned would have to pay the maintenance charge at the 
rate of thirty-seven and one-half cents a day. And if the 
plaintiff did not pay the charge, the prisoner was released! 

Laws pertaining to slaves were in general the same as 
those applying to white persons. Punishment and protec- 
tion were both provided by law. Yet there were special laws 
to take care of special situations. Insurrection of slaves was 
punishable by death, and riots, unlawful assemblies and sedi- 
tious speeches were punishable by stripes. If a white person 
were found at an unlawful assembly of slaves he was liable 
to not more than twenty lashes on his bare back, ‘‘well laid 
on.”’ Ferrymen were forbidden to cross a slave over the 
Mississippi river unless the slave carried a permit signed by 
his master. 

Working on Sunday was not countenanced. If a man 
worked on the Sabbath he could be fined one dollar for each 
offence, and if he made his slaves work also, he could be fined 
one dollar for each slave that performed labor. 

Gamblers were suppressed with a diligence that rivalled 
Nevada's present compassion with them. A person found 
guilty of setting up or keeping a gambling table was not only 
subject to a fine up to $500 but he was forced to stand in a 
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pillory for one hour and receive between ten and thirty-nine 
lashes. 

Horse thieves and hog thieves were frowned on. After a 
conviction as a horse thief, there was little left of worldly 
things to comfort a man. To a fine of not over $500 was 
added a maximum of thirty-nine stripes on his back, an 
assessment of double damages to the injured party, and the 
miscreant was disqualified from voting, giving evidence as a 
witness, serving as a juror, and holding any office in the 
State. 

Millers were important men in early Missouri. Along 
with professors, students, ministers and iron workers, they 
were exempt from service in the State militia. All other able- 
bodied men between 18 and 45 years of age, excepting public 
officers, had to be enrolled in the militia. The milling trade 
was strictly regulated. Among the provisions concerning the 
miller was the one that he would be fined $5 if he did not grind 
grain in “‘due turn” as it was brought to him for grinding. 
There was not a chance to play favorite there. 

Alimony, still much discussed and the object of numerous 
jokes, was allowed by early Missouri statutes. A convicted 
bigamist was whipped, fined and imprisoned. If a Missouri 
tavern keeper did not “furnish good entertainment and 
accommodation for man and horse’ he was liable to have his 
license revoked. 

The early Missourian did not need a license for an auto- 
mobile, but ‘‘pleasure carriages’’ were assessed twenty-five 
cents for every $100 value. Not all of the early Missourian’s 
fields were yet inclosed within the conventional ‘‘worm fence” 
(which, by the way, was defined in State law), and all his 
horses, cattle, hogs and sheep were required, therefore, to have 
a distinctive brand or ear mark. 

Although men still, and for many years later, calmly 
shot each other down in the name of chivalry, honor, and good 
taste, there was a State law which classified a killing in a duel 
as murder. Laws further provided that persons suspected of 
intention to take part in a duel could be taken before a justice 
of the peace and bound to keep the peace. If the justice failed 
in his duty he was liable to a fine up to $500. 
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MISSOURIANS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


“Whoever is Governor-General of the Philippines must be 
making good; his name never appears in the papers.” The 
foregoing comment on Dwight F. Davis, a St. Louisan, ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles Express and was reprinted recently © 
by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Mr. Davis was appointed to his present post in the Phil- 
ippines by President Hoover in 1929. He had previously 
served as secretary of war in the cabinet of President Coolidge, 
having been appointed in 1925. 

One other Missourian, Charles E. Yeater of Sedalia, has 
held high office under the federal government in the Philip- 
pines. Mr. Yeater was vice governor-general of the Philippines 
from 1917 until early in 1922, having been appointed by 
President Wilson. For a short while, from March 5, 1921, 


to October 4, 1921, Mr. Yeater was acting governor-general 
of the Islands. 





BEGINNINGS OF CO-EDUCATION 


Co-education at the University of Missouri was un- 
officially inaugurated during the school year of 1868-9, but 
not until 1872 was equal education of both sexes at the 
University guaranteed by State law. Yet of all the former 
slave states, Missouri was the first to grant women equal 
educational opportunities in her State University. 

Three women had attended class in the normal school of 
the University at Columbia in 1868-9, and later, they were 
“cautiously admitted to some of the recitations and lectures 
in the University building.” 

The General Assembly, however, by an act approved April 
1, 1872, and which went into effect on July 4 of that year, 
provided that “‘all youths resident of the State of Missouri, 
betwixt the ages of sixteen and twenty-five years, shall be 
admitted. ...” to the University. 

Christian University at Canton, Missouri, now Culver- 
Stockton College, was chartered by the General Assembly on 
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January 28, 1853, and was not only a pioneer co-educational 
college in Missouri, but is said to be the first in America in 
which co-education was guaranteed by charter. The idea 
of co-education, however, did not originate in Missouri, for 
as early as 1833, Oberlin Collegiate Institution in Ohio pro- 
vided for the equal education of both sexes. 


A SPEEDY MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


From the History of Saline County, Missouri, (1881), p. 181. 


“An incident is related concerning the marriage of a 
couple, and their speedy divorcement, by a justice of the peace. 
This happened in the north part of the county, about forty 
years ago. The couple appeared at the residence of the 
magistrate* one evening, and desired to be married forthwith. 
His honor had never performed a job of the kind, and seemed 
at a loss how to proceed. However, his wife being a devout 
Methodist, he had a copy of the discipline of that church in 
the house, and, turning to the form of marriage service there 
set down, ordered the couple to stand up and join hands, and 
proceeded to perform the ceremony after the rites of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, and after the fashion of a 
Methodist Episcopal preacher. 


“Whether it was a judgment sent upon the couple for 
allowing themselves to be married by a justice of the peace 
out of a church discipline, is not certain; but, at all events, 
the marriage ‘didn’t stick.’ The next morning they presented 
themselves before the magistrate and requested him to 
‘un-marry them!’ That worthy was equal to the occasion. 
Having usurped powers sacerdotal the previous evening, he 
now assumed powers judicial. Commanding the pair to 
stand up with their backs together, he again took down the 
discipline and proceeded to read the marriage service back- 
wards, from the ending to the beginning. When the reading 
was concluded, he said in an impressive manner: ‘Now, what 





*Mr. Thornton Strother, whose cabin was near Miami. 
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I have tied asunder let no man put together again, and may 
the Lord have mercy on your souls!’ 

“Tt is said that this was the first ‘divorce’ ever granted in 
the county. Whether it was or not, it is to be hoped that it 
was the only one of the kind.” 





ST. LOUIS INAUGURATES HOME-RULE 


Home-rule as a distinct form of municipal government 
in the United States, had its inception in this country at St. 
Louis over fifty years ago. When, on October 22, 1876, a 
newly drafted charter prepared by a board of thirteen free- 
holders of St. Louis went into effect, a nationwide municipal 
reform was inaugurated which has grown in popularity until 
today over half of the great cities of the nation are governed 
by charters drafted by their own citizens. 

The Constitutional Convention of 1875, which drew up 
the constitution still in force in Missouri, granted to St. 
Louis, then the only city of the State with more than 100,000 
population, the right to be self-governing. It was Joseph 
Pulitzer, a delegate from St. Louis and later a nationally 
noted newspaper publisher, who on May 14, 1875, first pro- 
posed the principle of municipal home-rule for St. Louis 
which was later embodied in the Constitution. 





A LONESOME PRISONER 


The first prisoner in the State penitentiary at Jefferson 
City was Wilson Edson (or Eidson), who was committed to 
imprisonment on March 8, 1836, according to the first report 
of the penitentiary made by the warden, Lewis Bolton, on 
November 26, 1836.! 

The strange fact about Edson’s imprisonment is that he 
was the only prisoner in the penitentiary from March 8, 
until May 28, 1836—two months and twenty days. 

1An act authorizing the erection of the State Penitentiary was approved 
Jan. 16, 1833 (Missouri Laws, 1832-3, p. 87-9), and the prison was completed 


in 1836. Before the penitentiary was built, prisoners were confined in county 
jails (Missouri Revised Statutes, 1825, p. 321). 
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Edson was a native of Hawkins county, Tennessee, and 
was convicted by the circuit court in Greene county for grand 
larceny. The sentence he received was two years and forty- 
five days. Edson was but twenty-two years of age, and was 
convicted for his first offense. 


HOLIDAYS OF MISSOURI 


When Governor Henry S. Caulfield signed on April 13, 
1931, the bill making April 13 of each year Jefferson Day in 
Missouri, he did honor to a United States president in whom 
Missourians are particularly interested, and added another 
holiday to Missouri's long list of public holidays. 

The new Missouri holiday honors Jefferson’s birth anni- 
versary, and is significant to this State because of Jefferson’s 
far-sighted advocacy of the great Louisiana Purchase, of 
which Missouri is a part. The bill designates that the gover- 
nor each year shall issue a proclamation setting apart April 13 
as Jefferson Day, in order “that the memory of the public 
service and the humanitarian principles of Thomas Jefferson 
may be perpetuated.’”’ Commercial paper and legal proceed- 
ings are not affected by the new holiday. 

Public holidays in Missouri already comprise an extensive 
list, encompassing numerous occasions, and honoring noted 
personages. The following public holidays affect commercial 
paper, and if any should fall on Sunday, the Monday fol- 
lowing is a holiday: New Year’s, Washington’s Birthday, 
Decoration Day, the Fourth of July, Labor Day, Armistice 
Day, any General State Election Day, any General Primary 
Election Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. 

Columbus Day, October 12, and Lincoln Day, February 
12, are set aside by law as public holidays, but like Jefferson 
Day, they do not affect commercial paper. 

The first Monday of October has been set aside by law as 
Missouri Day, to commemorate Missouri history. Other 
State statutes set aside the following days for observance in the 
schools: Arbor Day, the first Friday after the first Tuesday 
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in April; Bird Day, March 21; and Francis Willard Day, 
September 28. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD LOCOMOTIVES 


Thomas Norrell of Arlington, Massachusetts, in a recent 
letter, writes of ten locomotives built in 1856 for the Pacific 
Railroad of Missouri. The engines were made by the Law- 
rence Machine Shop of Lawrence, Massachusetts, and carried 
the following names suggestive of important subjects of the 
time: “Wyandotte,” ‘Cherokee,’ ‘“Moniteau,” ‘Boone,”’ 
“Neosho,” “Utah,” “Oregon,” “Shawnee,” ‘‘Atlantic,” and 
“Tllinois.” An effort to locate a photograph of any one of the 
locomotives has proved fruitless so far. 





we 


MISSOURI’S FIRST KNOWN DEATH 


The first death in Missouri of which the exact date is 
known is that of Father Francis Pinet, a Jesuit missionary who 
died August 1, 1702, at a settlement on the banks of the River 
Des Peres in what is now the city of St. Louis. 

The settlement on the River Des Peres was the first known 
settlement in Missouri, dating back to the year 1700 when the 
Kaskaskia Indians temporarily stopped there. Some Tamarois 
Indians were induced to settle there, and a few French from 
Cahokia in Illinois also came. Father Pinet was in charge of 
the Tamarois Indians and came with them to the settlement. 

The settlement at the mouth of the River Des Peres was 
the site of the Mission of St. Francis Xavier, the first church 
in what is now Missouri. There also, was a fort, and the 
homes of Frenchmen from Cahokia. Two letters written 
from this settlement still exist and are the first writings known 
to have been composed within the State. 


THOMAS B. ARNETT OF CASS COUNTY 


Originality was not among the least of the characteristics 
of the Missouri pioneer. Thomas B. Arnett was the first 
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elected clerk of the county and circuit courts of Cass county. 
When he administered an oath to a witness he did it in some- 
what ambiguous language: ‘‘You do solemnly swear that 
you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, according to the best of your skill and ability.” 

Arnett was a noted figure in early Cass county history. 
He was not only the first elected county and circuit court 
clerk, but the foreman of the first grand jury of the county. 
He was the first man indicted, the first to be tried, and being 
exonerated, was the first to be acquitted in Cass county. 
In 1839 he was charged with neglect of duty and incompetency 
in office, and resigned his position before coming to trial. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE PIONEER PRESS 
NOTICE TO PRE-EMPTIONERS! 
North of Missouri River. 


PURSUANT to instructions from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
dated March 13, 1819, and transmitted to us by the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, by the mail of last evening, we will, on Monday the 
10th inst. begin to decide upon the claims of Pre-emption to lands, North 
of Missouri River and continue to act upon them from day to day, until 
all shall be determined upon. 


T. A. Smith,? Receiver. 


Ch. Carroll,* Register. 
Franklin, May 7, 1819. 


From the Missouri Intelligencer, and Boon's Lick Advertiser, Franklin, 
May, 7, 1819. 


1Pre-emptioners were those persons who took advantage of the Federal 
public land laws (repealed March 3, 1891) which provided for the claiming 
and buying, under certain conditions, of a portion not exceeding a quarter 
section (160 acres) of public land. 

2Gen. Thomas A. Smith served in the War of 1812, was appointed com- 
mander of Fort Bellefontaine near St. Louis and the Ninth Military Depart- 
ment in 1815; he became receiver of the land office at Franklinin 1812. He was 
@ younger brother of the famous duelist, John Smith T. 

*Charles Carroll with Gen. Smith established the land office at Franklin 
in 1818, the date said to be November 1. 
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FRANKLIN DRAGOONS 


The Franklin Dragoons are requested to meet at the house of William 
V. Rector, in Franklin, on SATURDAY the 29th inst. for the purpose of 
election of officers for said company. 

May 21. 
From the Missouri Intelligencer, and Boon’s Lick Advertiser, Franklin, 

May 21, 1819. 


NAIL FACTORY 


CUT NAILS and BRADS of every description, manufactured and 
sold at wholesale or retail, by WM. L. SCOTT, at his factory, near Lud- 
low’s mill, in Franklin. 

Franklin, Sept. 17, 1819. 

From the Missouri Intelligencer,.and Boon’s Lick Advertiser, Franklin, 

Sept. 24, 1819. 


FOR RENT 


I will rent the ARROW ROCK ferry‘ and the farm, where Mr. Ferrill 
now lives, for one year—possession given the 15th instant. Its notoriety, 
and situation for a ferry and tavern, renders discription unnecessary. 
A man with a family will be preferred. 

DAVID TODD.§ 
October 1, 1819. 
From the Missouri Intelligencer, and Boon’s Lick Advertiser, Franklin, 

Oct. 1, 1819. 


HAMILTON R. GAMBLE®* 


Resides in Franklin, & will practice in the Circuit Courts of the 
Counties of Cooper, Howard, Montgomery, Lincoln and Pike, and the 
Superior Court at Montgomery. 

November 5. 

From the Missouri Intelligencer, and Boon’s Lick Advertiser, Franklin, 

Nov. 5, 1819. 


‘Ferries were vital units of the transportation system of the pioneer. 
Early settlements centered near the rivers, and with increasing population, 
the business of ferrying men and animals across streams became increasingly 
important, 

*Todd was the first judge of the northwestern judicial circuit in Missouri, 
holding office from 1819 to 1835. He was born in Kentucky in 1790, came to 
Missouri Territory in 1818, and died at Columbia in 1859. 

*Gamble later became Missouri's conservative-Union governor during the 
Civil War, and died in office, Jan. 31, 1864. 
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NOTICE 


GENTLEMEN who have BOOKS belonging to the Franklin Library 
Company,’ will please to return them, as the business of the library can- 
not be carried on unless the rules are observed. 

JOHN J. LOWRY, Librarian. 
Franklin, Nov. 12. 
From the Missouri Intelligencer, and Boon’s Lick Advertiser, Franklin, 

Nov. 12, 1819. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


I will take Man and Horse across the Missouri River from my Ferry 
at Boonville, for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, and Foot Passengers for 
TWELVE & A HALF CENTS, until the river becomes dangerous by 
the ice—as I am determined not to be under rated in ferriage by any 
person whatever.® 

W. D. WILSON. 
December 17. 
From the Missouri Intelligencer, and Boon’s Lick Advertiser, Franklin, 

Dec. 17, 1819. 


‘Here is evidence that all pioneer communities were not as rough and 
uncultured as is popularly supposed. 

‘Lowry was one of the early doctors at Franklin. 

*Even the pioneer had cut-rate wars! 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
ROLLIN J. BRITTON 
BY HENRY POLK LOWENSTEIN 


Rollin J. Britton, son of Wilson G. Britton and Hannah 
Ball Britton, was born at Akron, Ohio, December 9, 1864, and 
died of double pneumonia at his home, 2808 The Paseo, at 
Kansas City, Missouri, March 28, 1931. He was christened 
John Rollin Britton, but never liked the name John and simply 
used the first letter of it as the middle initial in his name. 

At the age of thirteen his parents moved to Constantine, 
Michigan, and in the early eighties located at Gallatin, 
Missouri, where Mr. Britton lived until 1910 when he came to 
Kansas City. He was a lawyer by profession and was first 
associated with Karnes, New and Krauthoff, and afterwards 
with New, Miller and Camack. He then became attorney 
for the Liberty Trust Company. After that company ceased 
to do business, he became attorney for the Pioneer Trust 
Company. 

Mr. Britton married Miss Tess Gillihan, of Gallatin, 
Missouri, June 29, 1893. Two children survive him, Jack 
Claussen Britton, of Yonkers, New York, and Mrs. Mary Brit- 
ton Smith, of Denver, Colorado, three grandchildren, Rollin 
Britton Smith, James Brainerd Smith II, and Keith Allen 
Britton, and one sister, Mrs. Mort Ewing, of Pattonsburg, 
Missouri. He was buried in the Brown Cemetery, at Gallatin, 
Missouri. 

Mr. Britton was a member of the Linwood Boulevard 
Christian Church, which is now the Community Church, of 
Kansas City, Missouri, and taught the Bible Class of that 
church for many years. Of recent years he has taught the 
Bible Class of the Country Club Christian Church, and at the 
time of his death was teaching the Bible Class of the St. 
George’s Episcopal Church. He was an able and careful 
Bible student, and as a layman had no superior in Kansas City. 
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He received his education in the common schools and 
attended the Normal School at Stanberry, Missouri. He 
taught school near Winston, Missouri, while he was reading 
law. He read law in the office of Nathaniel Cruzen at Gallatin, 
and also in the office of Judge W. C. Gillihan, and was elected 
prosecuting attorney of Daviess county. He was a close 
student of history and possessed a very large, well selected 
library. For many years he has been a contributor to the 
Missouri Historical Review. He perhaps knew more about 
the Mormon history than any other person in this part of 
the country not a member of that church and has much data 
in his library concerning the same. His account of the 
“Early Days on Grand River and the Mormon War” has 
been adopted by the Mormon Church as the history of that 
time. 


He also wrote the history of Governor Dockery, Judge 
Joshua W. Alexander, Judge W. C. Gillihan, and Webster 
Davis. The latter was printed in the Missouri Historical 
Review. He also prepared a history of the late James G. 
Blaine. 


He was a poet of no ordinary ability and it was his custom 
on his vacations to write a poem and mail copies of it to his 
numerous friends. He collected these poems in 1914 and 
published them in a book entitled ‘‘Persiflage’” under the 
nom de plume of Guy Blue. His poem on the ‘Westport 
Heroes,”’ in commemoration of the battle of Westport fought 
October 23, 1864, which was first published in the Kansas 
City Star, received much attention at the time, and was finally 
included in a speech of Honorable Henry L. Jost, member 
of Congress from the Fifth Missouri district, which was 
published in the Congressional Record. It attracted much 
attention on account of the fact that Mr. Jost referred to the 
writer as “that fine young poet of Kansas City, Guy Blue.” 
The poem is as follows: 

















ROLLIN J. BRITTON 
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WESTPORT HEROES 


Full fifty-nine years now have fied, 

Since Westport’s battle fray; 

And the chieftains hold a conference 
In the glory world today; 

Where Sterling Price and Pleasonton 
Smile at the earnest way 

Jo Shelby clings to Curtis 
While comradely they say: 

“There’s Moonlight now a coming, 
And Philips on the way 

And Marmaduke with Crittenden 
They’ll all be here today, 

Along with nearly all our boys, 
Who wore the blue or grey.” 


Full fifty-nine years now have fled, 
Since Westport’s battle fray; 
And the troopers with the living 
Are few and old and gray. 
For they who fought at Byram’s Ford 
Or charged that bloody day, 
Have answered to the last roll call 
Or await the reveille. 
And they were men of valor 
Who could fight and who could pray; 
They furled the flags of battle, 
And marched with peace away. 
They lived and died as heroes, 
Who wore the blue or grey. 


He wrote two novels, ‘‘An Average Man,” and “A 
Promiscuous Acquaintance.” 

When the Cherokee Strip was opened for settlement Mr. 
Britton joined in the famous run, accompanied by his friend, 
Antone T. Claussen (for whom he named his son), but on 
account of illness he returned to Gallatin. 
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Mr. Britton collected the pictures of all the prominent 
men that ever lived in Daviess county, and particularly at 
Gallatin, which he arranged, framed, and donated to the 
county. They now grace the walls of the court house at 
Gallatin, and constitute a unique history in pictures. 


Mr. Britton was a very modest man and much beloved 
by all who knew him. 


“COLONEL MULBERRY SELLERS” 


Miss Barbara Mullen of Moberly, Missouri, has called 
attention to an error which appeared in the Review (Vol. 23, 
p. 371), identifying Mark Twain’s famous character, ‘Colonel 
Mulberry Sellers” of the Gilded Age, with Colonel William 
Muldrow of Marion county. 

Missouri writers have often maintained that Col. Mul- 
drow was the “Col. Sellers of” fiction, and it is true that the 
lives of the real man and the Gilded Age character have much 
in common. But Mark Twain himself, as Miss Mullen 
points out writes in his Autobiography (Vol. 1, p. 89) that 
“Col. Sellers’ was the counterpart of James Lampton, a 
cousin of Mark Twain’s mother. 


MISSOURIANS ABROAD—SUMNER BLOSSOM 


The present editor of the American Magazine, Sumner 
Blossom, was born in Kansas City, Missouri, in 1892. He was 
educated in Westport High School, and the University of 
Missouri. Following his graduation he became a reporter 
for the Kansas City Star. Next he worked on the Topeka 
bureau of the Association Press, and was transferred to 
Chicago. From Chicago he went to New York for the owners 
of the Chicago Tribune when they founded the tabloid news- 
paper, the New York News, about ten years ago. He was 
successively assistant managing editor, managing editor and 
Sunday editor of the News, then gave up newspaper work 
for the magazine field. His home is Babylon, New York. 
He is married and has two children.—From the Kansas City 
Star, April 26, 1931. 
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NOTES 


One of the stories that used to be told around the hitch- 
ing rack in front of the lodge hall (Pauldingville Masonic 
Lodge, now in Wright City, but formerly in Pauldingville, 
southeast of there) was that the Kentuckians who came after 
Daniel Boone’s bones, buried at Marthasville, opened the 
wrong grave and carried away the wrong bones, to be rein- 
terred where a monument was erected to Boone’s memory in 
Kentucky. You can take it from “Uncle Bill” Bryan (83 
years old, and a descendant of Daniel Boone) that these 
were idle tales to while away the time. Speaking as a de- 
scendant of the great woodsman and calling to memory what 
older men, nearer kin to Boone, used to say, he gives it as his 
belief that no mistake was made and that the bones that were 
carried away were the bones of Boone.——Excerpt from an 
article on the Pauldingville Masonic Lodge, in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, April 6, 1931. 





Hillsboro, rated as Missouri’s smallest county seat, is 
described in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, March 31, 1931. 
The county seat removal fights of 1832 and 1839 culminated 
in the removal from Herculaneum to Monticello, a name which 
was subsequently changed to Hillsboro. The present court- 
house was built in 1865. 


The Lebanon Presbyterian Church, organized June 3, 
1826, at Barry, Clay county, is to be disbanded, and the build- 
ing dismantled, according to the Kansas City Journal-Post 
of April 5, 1931. 


The old mill at Forest Mill, six miles east of Carthage, 
and a landmark of Jasper county for many years, collapsed 
last week.—From the Kansas City Times, Mar. 31, 1931. 
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The old Barrett House, pioneer tavern of Paris, Missouri, 
is to be razed, according to the Paris Mercury, March 20, 
1931. Tandy Ragland and James Barrett were former 
proprietors of the inn, and Thomas Hart Benton had been a 
guest there. 


An Indian mortar and pestle, the former weighing 413 
pounds and the latter proportionately large, have been moved 
from the Audrain county farm of Thad Boulware to the 
Missouri Resources Museum in the State Capitol, Jefferson 
City.—From the Trenton Republican-Times, April 30, 1931. 


The St. Louis Genealogical Society was organized April 
21, 1931, and will operate as a branch of the Institute of 
American Geneaology of Chicago. Mr. John E. Turner 
was elected president, and Mrs. A. E. Whaley, secretary.— 
From St. Louis Post-Dispatch of April 19, and St. Louis Star, 
April 22, 1931. 


Missouri is again to be the scene of a cooperative farm 
colony. It will be called the Atherton Stewardship Com- 
munity, and will occupy 7,000 acres of land near Atherton, 
Missouri. Provision has been made for 250 families to live 
here. The project is sponsored by the Reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, and Bishop Koehler is 
the leader of the plan.—Excerpt from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, April 11, 1931. 





The death of John Meier at 85 reminds the boot and shoe 
city of the modest local beginnings of that great industry. 
He was an Austrian immigrant boy midway through his ’teens 
when he came to Civil war St. Louis. A three-year apprentice- 
ship at pegging shoes had prepared him for a business of his 
own, so he set up shop at the foot of Franklin avenue at an 
age when the average boy of today is finishing grade school. 
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Success attended his efforts and 12 years later he was able 
to move six blocks west to open the first shoe factory in St. 
Louis with 26 workmen. Today the manufacture of boot and 
shoe products is the third industry in the city.—St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, March 31, 1931. Editorial. 





Knobview, a hamlet of some three hundred people east 
of St. James in Phelps county has officially changed its 
name to “Rosati” and will hereafter be known by that dig- 
nified title. The village was founded before the Civil war 
and isa prosperous Italian settlement where many practical 
rural pursuits are carried on. Cheese making and grape grow- 
ing are two important industries. The new name of the town 
was chosen in honor of Joseph Rosati, an Italian, who came 
to America in 1815 and who became a leader and benefactor 
to the state in its early days of pioneering.—From the Jefferson 
City, Missouri Magazine, April, 1931. 


During the end of the second week in April a party of 
excavators from the departments of history and geology 
of the University of Missouri, sponsored also by the State 
Historical Society, searched several caves of St. Clair county 
for evidences of prehistoric man and discovered some in- 
teresting artifacts. The owner of the property, L. E. Crover, 
granted permission for further excavation which is to be con- 
tinued during the summer. The work is to be directed by 
Dr. M. G. Mehl and financed in part by the Society.—From 
the Columbia, Missourian Magazine, April 18, 1931. 


The remainder of the court records of Ste. Genevieve, 
Missouri, from 1761 to 1865 have been deposited this week 
with the Missouri Historical Society at the Jefferson Memorial 
Building, making available for research the most complete 
county archives in Missouri—From the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, May 6, 1931. 
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In Shannon county there is a strip of land fourteen miles 
long and a mile wide at the widest point, that in reality, 
lies in no county at all. The strip lies between Shannon 
county and Carter county in the Ozarks. The original act 
creating the counties, and fixing their boundary lines is in- 
correct, according to recent findings by law revisers of the 
state. As the matter now stands litigation is possible concern- 
ing landowners’ taxes for county purposes, and regarding 
general county court jurisdiction in matters that might arise. 
Oregon and Texas counties, near Shannon, are without certain 
boundary lines, the latter’s west boundary being improperly 
described and the former’s lines being indefinite because of a 
jog made into it by Carter county.—From the Kansas City 
Star, April 26, 1931. 


One of the few trees of the Ozarks having legal protection 
for life is the famous “‘Civil War Oak” on the Joshua Chilton 
farm near Eminence, Missouri. The deed to the land on 
which this oak stands provides that the tree must be pre- 
served and each owner has faithfully carried out this obliga- 
tion. 

The story of this oak is a romantic one. Alex Chilton, 
brother of Joshua, with four other men, were thought to be 
in sympathy with the southern army and were captured by 
bushwhackers near Salem, Missouri. The five men were given 
a sporting chance for their lives but Chilton was the only one 
who succeeded in making his escape. The others were slain 
on the spot. To elude his captors, who were hot upon his 
trail, Alex climbed the giant oak on his brother’s farm and re- 
mained there until the enemy became discouraged and left the 
neighborhood. The tree is still in good state of preservation. 
It stands in the center of a cultivated field that borders state 
highway 19, north of Eminence.—Contributed by Otto Ernest 
Rayburn, Eminence, Missouri. 


A commendable development in the preservation of 
community history has occurred near Greencastle, Missouri, 
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where the Comstock Historical Society, organized in 1917, 
compiles and publishes historical and biographical data con- 
cerning the Comstock school, the community, and its people. 
The first volume published contained data from 1853 to 
June, 1918, and the second volume covers 1918-1930. 


Historic Mine La Motte, in Madison county, Missouri, 
which had been in continuous operation since 1720, and said 
to be the oldest lead mine in America, has been closed and 
mining discontinued by the St. Joseph Lead Company, its 
owner since 1864.—From the Kansas City Times, March 23, 
1931. 


Bartold’s Inn, on Manchester Road just west of Maple- 
wood, now over 90 years old, and its proprietors from the 
first are described in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat Magazine, 
May 3, 1931. 


An article concerning the founding of Smithville by 
Humphrey Smith in 1822, appears in the Kansas City Journal- 
Post of May 3, 1931. 


The curios and relics in the private collection of Al Huhn 
of Cape Girardeau is described in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of April 7, 1931. One of the first phones used in Cape Gir- 
ardeau, installed in 1885, is described, among the other 
objects. 


A series of articles on the St. Louis Fire Department and 
the great fires of St. Louis, by Kenneth G. Bellairs, begins in 
the St. Louis Star, April 6, 1931. 
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A “Brief History of Monticello and the Pioneers who 
Founded the County and its Fine Institutions,” by Mrs. 
Mary E. Vaughn, appears in the Canton, Lewis County Journal, 
of April 23, 1931. 





A lengthy sketch of the legends surrounding the ‘Lost 
Louisiana Mine,” believed to be in Franklin county, Arkansas, 
in the Ozarks, appears in the Kansas City Journal-Post of 
April 26, 1931. It is by Frank Harrel. 





The Philalethic Society of St. Louis University, organized 
informally in 1831 and formally in 1832, which is still function- 
ing, is described in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat Sunday 
Magazine, March 29, 1931. 


A biographical sketch and portrait of Mrs. Mary McAfee 
Atkins, donor of funds used in founding the Mary Atkins 
Museum of Fine Arts, in Kansas City, appears in the Kansas 
City Star of March 18, 1931. 





An account of the Denny family’s old homestead and 
the story of its founders is given in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of April 16, 1931. The former Denny Road has recently been 
renamed Lindbergh Boulevard. 





“‘W. H. Loomis, a Missouri Pioneer,”’ is an article by W. L. 
Handley, in the March, 1931, issue of Missouri Magazine 
published at Jefferson City. This early day industrialist 
was prominent in Missouri during and after the Civil war as 
a mine operator. 


The career of Cleveland A. Newton, former Missouri 
legislator, assistant U. S. attorney, assistant U. S. attorney- 
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general, and Missouri congressman, is described by Hamilton 
Thornton, in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat Sunday Magazine, 
May 17, 1931. 


An account of the life of Nathaniel Beverley Tucker, 
pioneer Missouri jurist, and author of ‘“The Partisan Leader,” 
a book written in 1836, appears in the Kansas City Siar, 
May 18, 1931. The book was dated twenty years ahead, and 
predicted the formation of a southern confederacy. Tradition- 
ally Tucker is one of two men who might have designed the 
Missouri state seal, according to some authorities. 





The career of Carry Nation is traced by H. C. Turner, 
formerly her manager, in the St. Louis Star, May 5, 1931. 


“Lindenwood: “The Education of a Woman for a Use- 
ful Life’’”’ by the Rev. John Lincoln Roemer, president of 
Lindenwood College, appears in the Journal of American 
History, Volume 24, No. 2, 1930. 


“Early Days of War in Missouri,” by James E. Payne, 
of Dallas, Texas, appears in the February, 1931, number of 
Confederate Veteran (Nashville, Tenn.) 





Six letters from Missourians are included in ‘‘Correspond- 
ence Addressed to John C. Calhoun, 1837-1849,” edited by 
Chauncey S. Boucher and Robert P. Brooks, in the Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association, 1929. They 
are concerned with the political situation in Missouri, and 
most of them relate directly to the influence of Thomas 
Hart Benton. 
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Much valuable biographical data on George Catlin, 
artist, naturalist, and explorer, is given in Volume 21 of the 
Proceedings and Collections of the Wyoming Historical and 
Geological Society (Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania). In ad- 
dition there is a “Bibliography of Catlin’s Works,”’ by William 
Harvey Miner, St. Louis author and book dealer. 


““Sacagawea”’ is the correct spelling of the noted Indian 
woman guide of Lewis and Clark, according to a decision of 
the United States geographic board, December 17, 1930. 
The name has been given to a peak in the Washakie forest, 
Wyoming.—From the Oregon Historical Quarterly, March, 
1931. 


“The Earthquake of 1811 and its Influence on Evangel- 
istic Methods in the Churches of the Old South,” by Walter 
Brownlow Posey, appears in the Tennessee Historical Magazine, 
January, 1931. 


“Covered Wagon Days—The Santa Fe Trail” appears 
in the October-November, 1929, issue of California History 
Nugget, and accompanying the article is a “Street View in 
Old Santa Fe.” 


In the January, 1931, issue of Mid-America, published 
by the Illinois Catholic Historical Society, are the following 
articles of interest to Missourians: ‘Pioneer Catholics of 
Nodaway county, Missouri, 1846-1873,’’ by Damian Leander 
Cummins, of Conception Abbey, Conception, Missouri, and 
“A Journey in a Barge on the Missouri from the Fort of the 
Blackfeet (Lewis) to that of the Assiniboines (Union,)” by 
Nicholas Point, an associate of Father De Smet, written dur- 
ing 1847. 
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ANNIVERSARIES AND MEMORIALS 


A bronze tablet erected in Washington, D. C., by the 
National League of Women Voters to honor the women who 
were pioneers in the movement for suffrage and in the de- 
velopment of methods for its effective use, contains the names 
of twenty-six Missouri women. They are: Mrs. Emily 
Newell Blair, Mrs. Edna F. Gellhorn, Mrs. Luella St. Clair 
Moss, Nelle G. Burger, Mrs. Frederick Blaine Clarke, Mrs. 
Kersey Coates, Mrs. Ames Cushman, Mrs. Fred L. English, 
Phoebe Routh Ess, Mrs. E. M. Grossman, Mrs. George D. 
Hall, Rebecca N. Hazard, Rosa Russell Ingels, Mrs. W. R. 
Leighty, Mrs. Emma Lard Longan, Ruth White Lowry, 
Mary Asbury McKay, Mrs. Frances Minor, Mrs. Aaron S. 
Rauh, Mrs. Florence Wyman Richardson, Laura L. Runyon, 
Mrs. F. F. Stephens, Mrs. Isaac H. Sturgeon, Neva L. Thomas, 
Mrs. Louise L. Werth, and Barbara Blackman O’Neil. The 
tablet was unveiled during the council meeting of the League, 
held in Washington, D. C., April 14-17, 1931.—From the Kan- 
sas City Star, March 15, and April 7, 1931. 


The original plans for the John J. Pershing National 
Park have been discarded, according to L. F. Moore, secre- 
tary of the park committee, and the present plans are more 
satisfactory and appropriate in line with the bill now before 
Congress setting the Locust Creek Bottoms and highlands 
aside as a military park in honor of the commander, instead of 
an ordinary public park. It is planned that the trophies now 
the personal property of General Pershing and relics in con- 
nection with his various campaigns in the Philippines, China, 
Mexico and the Great War will be housed in a museum, to 
be built in the park and following this other military flags, 
banners and trophies, now in private or government hands, 
will, in all probability, be added to the collection —From the 
Kansas City Times, March 17, 1931. 
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Pulaski county, in the south central section of the State, 
is making extensive preparations for its 100th anniversary 
celebration a year hence. Already Hon. James W. Armstrong, 
who has been the county’s representative in the legislature 
several terms, is gathering data from the supreme court library 
and the State Historical Society in regard to the early days 
of the county and all proceedings leading to its organization.— 
From the Kansas City Star, March 22, 1931. 





The Oregon Trail Memorial Association presented to 
President Hoover, on April 3, a plaque commemorating the 
71st anniversary of the opening of the pony express from St. 
Joseph, Mo., to Sacramento, California. The presentation 
is the first step in the Association’s program of marking im- 
portant anniversaries connected with the opening of the 
Oregon trail——A. P. article in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
April 4, 1931. 


Four thousand boys and girls, representing nine schools 
in the Country Club district of Kansas City, will take part 
in a pageant and field day on the athletic field at Southwest 
High School, May 15, 1931. ..... 

There are again five episodes this year covering the 
period from 1821 to the Civil war. The opening episode will 
show the spirit and courage of the pioneers by an attack on 
a covered wagon train. . . . Then will follow the forerunner 
of the railroad, the pony express. . . .The deep whistle of 
a Missouri river steamboat will be heard next in the distance, 
and the third episode will portray the arrival of one of the 
first boats. . . . The fourth episode will show the laying 
of the corner stone of one of the early Missouri schools. . . 
The closing episode, the Civil war, is symbolical—From the 
Kansas City Times, May 14, 1931. 





The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Rich Hill 
Presbyterian Church was celebrated March 22, 1931. The 
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church was founded by the Rev. Seth G. Clark and ten 
charter members, all of whom are now dead. There are 200 
members now.—From the Kansas City Journal-Post, March 
21, 1931. 


The Elsbery Christian Church celebrated its forty-fourth 
anniversary March 29, 1931. A historical sketch of the 
church appears in the Elsberry Democrat, April 3, 1931. 





The fiftieth anniversary of the Sacred Heart Catholic 
Church, in Columbia, Missouri, was held May 6, 1931. 
Historical research reveals that the first Catholic mass was 
said here in 1831, but it was not until 1881 that a church was 
erected.—From the Columbia, Missourian Magazine, April 
18, 1931. 





, Services commemorating the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the Independent Evangelical Protestant’Church, Fair and 
Margaretta avenues, St. Louis, were held May 3, 1931.— 
From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, May 2, 1931. 





The First Methodist Episcopal Church of Sedalia, Mis- 
souri, will celebrate the seventieth anniversary of its found- 
ing and the fortieth anniversary of its occupation of the 
present edifice, during the week of May 17-24, 1931.—From 
the Sedalia Democrat, May 17, 1931. 





When the pioneers of St. Charles and Warren counties 
organized a Masonic Lodge 80 years ago they called it Pauld- 
ingville Lodge, after Pauldingville, on the old Boone’s Lick 
road, a few miles southeast of Wright City. Its home is 
now in Wright City, but the early name is retained by the 
chapter. The 80th anniversary is to be celebrated shortly.— 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 6, 1931. 
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The seventeenth historical marker erected by the Uni- 
versity Club of Springfield commemorates the famous charge 
of Major Charles Zagonyi, leader of General John C. Fre- 
mont’s bodyguard, who with a small body of men attacked 
and routed from Springfield a force of approximately 1,500 
men, October 25, 1861. The dedication of the marker is to 
be May 5, 1931. Contemporary pictures of the exploit and 


an account of the charge appear in the Springfield Press, May 
2, 1931. 


Central College, at Fayette, chartered March 1, 1855, 
and opened in 1857, will celebrate its seventy-fifth anniversary 
during commencement, May 24-26, 1931.—From the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, May 12, 1931. 


An organization has been effected in Plattsburg, Missouri, 
to be known as the O. O. McIntyre Library Association, hav- 
ing as its object the erection of a building and the creation 
of a public library in honor of O. O. McIntyre who was born 
in Plattsburg but now lives in New York City.—From the 
Kansas City Times, May 1, 1931. 





Moberly’s municipal park, formerly Forest Park, has 
been renamed the Rolla R. Rothwell Park in honor of the late 
mayor of the city. It was bought during his first administra- 
tion in 1907.— From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 25, 1931. 





An old spring, famous on the Santa Fe Trail, has become 
ashrine. It is part of the grotto dedicated May 13, with the 
statue of Our Lady of Lourdes by the Sisters of Notre Dame 
de Sion, in the corner of their campus near Robert Gillham 
Road and Locust street. Tradition has it that pioneers, ’49ers, 
and Father De Smet, Jesuit priest, have stopped at the old 
spring.—From the Kansas City Times, May 14, 1931. 
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The site of the Old Bethel Baptist Church, the first 
Baptist church west of the Mississippi river, four miles west 
of Cape Girardeau, will be restored. The work will be under- 
taken by the Cape Girardeau Baptist Sunday School Associa- 
tion, in cooperation with the Baptist Young People’s Union.— 
From the Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian, April 18, 
1931. 


An article on the ‘Dedication of the Memorial to James 
Butler Hickok, ‘Wild Bill’’’ by Wallace Rice, appears in the 
October, 1930, issue of the Journal of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society. The dedication occurred August 29, 1930, 
and the monument was erected in the new state park at 
Troy Grove, LaSalle county, Illinois. It marks the birth- 
place of Hickok, who was born there May 27, 1837. 





“The proceedings of the Celebration of the Three Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the First Recognized Use of Cinchona, 
Held at the Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis, October 31- 
November 1, 1930” contains a fifteen page article on “Dr. 
John Sappington, Pioneer in the Use of Quinine in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley,” by Robert ]. Terry. 


“Farmers & Commercial Bank Completes Half Century 
of Service,”’ a lengthy article by O. G. Boisseau, appears in 
the Holden Progress of March 26, 1931. Much biographical 
data concerning the organizers and officers of the bank is 
given, as well as the history of the institution. 


The Ash Grove Commonwealth of May 21, 1931, announces 
the completion of its fiftieth year. A brief historical sketch 
of the paper and its owners during this period is given. 
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The completion of the fifty-second volume of the Linn 
Creek Reveille is announced in the issue of May 8, 1931. The 
latter number is issued in Camdenton, one of the new towns 
which replaces Linn Creek. The issue contains a historical 
sketch of the paper and of Camden county. 





The old mill at Alley Springs State Park near Eminence 
has been rebuilt and painted in order to perpetuate the romance 
of milling days in the Missouri Ozarks.—From the Kansas 
City Star, May 3, 1931. 





The career of Belle Starr, famous Missouri woman pioneer, 
and the memorial statue erected in her honor at Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, are described in the Kansas City Times, May 15, 
1931. 


The death of Alexander S. Vest, eldest and only sur- 
viving son of the late Senator George G. Vest, occurred in 
Kansas City, February 28, 1931.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
March 1, 1931. 


John L. Green, 95, known as “the patriarch of the 
Ozarks” died at his home in Fremont, Missouri, March 29, 
1931.—From the Kansas City Star, March 30, 1931. 





The death of Frank Huber, 84, of near Belton, Missouri, 
a pioneer banker and farmer, is recorded in the Harrisonville, 
Cass County Democrat, March 12, 1931. He lived near the 
site of Belton before the town was organized. 


“Lincoln and His Cabinet” by Clarence E. Macartney 
is more than just another Lincoln book, it is a valuable biog- 
raphy of the cabinet which directed the Federal government 
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during a great crisis, and is an absorbing review of Civil war 


politics. The book was published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1931. 


From the Missouri standpoint, the book is important 
because it gives the biographies of two men prominently 
identified with this State. Edward Bates, Lincoln’s attorney- 
general, was a St. Louisan, and Montgomery Blair, post-master 
general, was a former Missourian. 


The work is carefully done, and forms an entertaining 
presentation of the lives and public careers of the seven original 
members of Lincoln’s cabinet, Simon Cameron, Cable Blood 
Smith, Edward Bates, William Henry Seward, Gideon Welles, 
Salmon P. Chase, Montgomery Blair, and one other, Edwin 
M. Stanton, who succeeded Cameron as Secretary of War, 
and was largely responsbile for winning the Civil war. 


Edward Bates was Lincoln’s first choice for a cabinet 
member. A former slave-holder, Bates had freed his slaves 
and was thus acceptable to both the North and South. A solid, 
clear-thinking man, he gave firmness to Lincoln’s cabinet, and 
decided vital legal questions that arose during the Civil war. 
In 1860 Bates had looked expectantly, and with good prospects, 
toward the presidency. Mr. Macartney’s biography of 
Bates is one of the best that has been made of this Missouri 
lawyer and statesman. 


Montgomery Blair, brother of the fiery Francis P. Blair, 
Jr., was the storm center of Lincoln’s cabinet, aggressive, 
decided and uncompromising. He had practiced law in St. 
Louis, was United States district attorney, and judge of the 
court of common pleas. In 1852 he had moved to Maryland. 
In 1857 Blair won national fame as counsel for Dred Scott 
in that famous slavery case. Montgomery Blair, being the 
storm center that he was, aroused many enemies, and in turn 
was sacrificed to appease Fremont. Blair’s resignation how- 
ever, did not lessen his allegiance to Lincoln. 


The outstanding biographies of the book are those of 
Seward and of Chase, both aspirants to the presidency. The 
chapter on Stanton is also noteworthy. 
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A speech delivered before the Missouri Historical Society 
on March 17, 1931, by Judge J. Hugo Grimm of St. Louis on 
“Germany's Contribution to Missouri,” has been enlarged 
and printed in booklet form. The work is a clear resume of the 
German migration to Missouri. 

Judge Grimm’s work gives a valuable background of the 
political and economic conditions in Germany which caused 
the migrations of its people to America. To Gottfried Duden, 
who came to Warren county, Missouri, in 1824 and wrote 
back letters to Germany, is given the credit for arousing 
widespread interest in Missouri. The organization of emi- 
grant societies in Germany about 1832 is traced to Duden’s 
favorable Missouri letters. 

While economic motives influenced the first German 
settlers to come to Missouri, religious and political motives 
figured in later migrations. The German revolution of 1848 
is attributed as being the most important movement from 
Missouri’s standpoint, for it brought to America men who 
were to be State and national figures, such as Preetorius, 
Sigel, Boernstein, the Taussigs and Schurz. 

One notes in reading this interesting little brochure, the 
high type of German immigrant that came to settle in Mis- 
souri. Of those who came between 1849 and 1860, many were 
professional men, few unskilled laborers, and none was illiter- 
ate. A list of many prominent Germans in varied callings of 
life in Missouri is an informative part of the work. 





“A Quaker Forty-Niner,” in which is given the personal 
narrative of Charles Edward Pancoast of Philadelphia, con- 
tains several chapters on the Missouri scene of the 1840's. 
The book is edited by Anna Paschall Hannum and published 
by the University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1930. 

The entire book relates the adventures of Pancoast dur- 
ing fourteen years of wandering in America, several of which 
were spent in Missouri. The author was for a time the owner 
of a drug store at Warsaw, and relates numerous intimate 
tales of that pioneer town of the ’40’s, particularly the ‘‘Slicker’’ 
and “‘Anti-Slicker’” warfare incidents. 
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Experiences of the writer as a steamboat owner and pilot 
on the Missouri and Osage rivers are of value in illustrating 
the fortunes to be made and lost in the river trade, and the 
numerous misfortunes that attended steamboating in early 
Missouri. The latter part of the book is an interesting 
chronicle of the California gold rush days, and from this, the 
book takes its somewhat restrictive title. 





The national political career of John Charles Fremont 
from 1856 to 1864 is critically analysed in “John C. Fre- 
mont and the Republican Party” by Ruhl Jacob Bartlett, 
writing in the Ohio State University Studies, Contributions 
in History and Political Science, No. 13, 1930. 

The peculiar leadership of the Blairs in national politics 
is evidenced in every complete resume of American politics 
of the 1850’s and 1860’s. The elder Francis P. Blair was in- 
strumental in proposing Fremont for the presidential candidacy, 
according to the author. At the outbreak of the Civil war, 
Fremont was given high command in the Army through the 
influence of the Blairs, and it was they who were credited 
with Fremont’s removal from command in Missouri. When 
Fremont was a candidate for the presidency in 1864, the price 
of his withdrawal from the race was the resignation of Mont- 
gomery Blair from Lincoln’s cabinet. 

An entire chapter is given to Fremont’s military command 
in Missouri during the Civil war, and its attendant con- 
troversy leading to his removal. Although granting that 
charges of corruption, extravagance and military incapacity 
were large factors in the removal of Fremont from com- 
mand in Missouri, the author takes the attitude that Fre- 
mont was handicapped by the Blairs opposition to him and 
their influence with Lincoln, and the unfavorable reports made 
against him by others in the administration. 

The growth of a radical party during the Civil war is 
traced by the author, and to Missouri, a hotbed of radical- 
ism, is given the credit for proposing Fremont to displace 
Lincoln as president. B. Gratz Brown, later governor of Mis- 
souri, was among those who sponsored a radical convention 
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in Kentucky, and it was the Missouri delegation to the con- 
vention that decided to support Fremont for the presidency. 
By political strategy in the Republican convention of 1864, the 
Missouri delegation hostile to Lincoln was seated, thus per- 
venting Missouri from sponsoring Fremont. 

A survey by the author of the German preference for 
Fremont is important from the Missouri standpoint. A 
critical essay on source materials, of value to a careful 
student of Fremont, is appended. 





PERSONALS 


Henry T. ALKIRE: Born in Platte county, Missouri, 
September 6, 1854; died in Oregon, Missouri, March 7, 1931. 
He was graduated from the Kirksville State Normal in 1875, 
and from the University of Missouri in 1881. Making his 
home in Oregon, Missouri, he became city attorney and later 
mayor. He wasa member of the 35th General Assembly of 
Missouri; was the nominee for secretary of state of Missouri; 
and in 1894 was elected probate judge of Holt county. For 
six years he was chairman of the Republican Central Com- 
mittee. He wrote extensively on law and judicial subjects. 

RatpH BARTON: Born in Kansas City, Missouri, Aug- 
ust 14, 1891; died in New York City, May 20, 1931. He 
was educated in Kansas City, and then went to Paris to study 
art. He worked in the art department of the Kansas City 
Star during 1909-1911. In 1927 the French government made 
him a member of the Legion of Honor. In addition to draw- 
ing for various popular magazines, including Liberty and The 
New Yorker he did illustrations for books, notably Droll 
Stories, and Gentlemen Prefer Blonds. He was also the author 
of Science in Rhyme Without Reason, and God’s Country. 

Joun Berry: Born in Rochester, New York, in 1849; 
died in St. Louis, Missouri, April 22, 1931. At the age of 
fourteen he made his first balloon ascension and four years 
later purchased a hot air bag and made exhibition flights. In 
1898 he moved to St. Louis and. engaged in the restaurant 
business, then the automobile repair business. He won the 
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first National Balloon Race, in Indianapolis, June 9, 1909, and 
later participated in other races. Subsequently he became 
interested in airplanes and conducted a flying school for a 
short time. 

JASPER NEwTON BLINEs: Born in Knox county, Mis- 
souri, March 12, 1853; died near Kahoka, Missouri, March 14, 
1931. Mr. Blines wrote many articles on historical subjects 
for newspapers, and won for himself the reputation of his- 
torian of Clark county. Burial was in the Sand Cemetery, 
near St. Francisville, Missouri. 

Ro.utn J. Britton: Born in Akron, Ohio, December 7, 
1864; died in Kansas City, Missouri, March 28, 1931. He 
moved with his parents first to Constantine, Michigan, and 
then to Pattonsburg, Missouri. He studied law in Gallatin, 
and after being admitted to the bar was elected prosecuting 
attorney of Daviess county. In 1910 he moved to Kansas 
City to continue his practice of law. He was author of Early 
Days on Grand River and the Mormon War, a book officially 
adopted by the Mormon Church as authoritative. He also 
wrote biographies of Governor Dockery, Judge Joshua Alex- 
ander, Judge W. C. Gillihan, and Webster Davis. He also 
wrote poetry under the pen name of Guy Blue. He was a 
member, and on the Board of Trustees of the State His- 
torical Society of Missouri for many years. Burial was at 
Gallatin, Missouri. 

TinsLey Brown: Born in Vinton county, Ohio, Decem- 
ber 23, 1849; died in Hamilton, Missouri, February 9, 1931. 
He was educated in the public schools of Vinton county, the 
State Normal School at Bloomington, Illinois, and was 
graduated from Missouri Medical College in 1876. In the 
same year he located in Hamilton, Missouri. He was presi- 
dent of the Missouri State Medical Association in 1909. 
From April, 1891, until April, 1893, he was mayor of Hamilton, 
and was appointed by Governor Folk a member of the board 
of control of the Girls’ Industrial Home, at Chillicothe. He 
served as postmaster of Hamilton from February, 1915, to 
September, 1923. 

ALLEN W. CLARK: Born near Topeka, Kansas, in 1868; 
died in St. Louis, Missouri, March 7, 1931. He was a 
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graduate of Franklin College, at Franklin, Indiana. He 
began journalistic work as editor of the Morning Record at 
Chico, California, and continued in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
South Bend and Greenburg, Indiana. He then moved to 
St. Louis in 1901. From 1903 to 1908 he was president of the 
Kinloch Paint Manufacturing Company. In 1908 he estab- 
lished the American Paint and Oil Dealer. He founded the 
American Paint Journal in 1916, and later published the 
American Painter and Decorator. During the World War he 
was chairman of the Committee on War Camp Activities of 
Missouri, and a member of the Export Bureau of the War 
Trade Board. 

James H. Cravens: Born in St. Joseph, Missouri, 
April 11, 1865; died in Kansas City, Missouri, April 23, 1931. 
He moved from St. Joseph to Kansas City at the age of three, 
and received his early education in the public schools of 
Kansas City. He received his A. B. degree from Williams 
College in Massachusetts in 1887. He studied law in the 
office of his father for a year, then was graduated from Colum- 
bia College in New York City in 1890, with the degree of A. M. 
He conducted a ranch in New Mexico for three years before 
re-entering his father’s law office. In 1894 he was admitted 
to the bar. He was a leader in the movement ten years ago 
to obtain a symphony orchestra for Kansas City. He was a 
student and lecturer on Gothic architecture, which he had 
studied extensively. 

Victor H. FALKENHAINER: Born at St. Louis, Missouri, 
July 4, 1868; died at St. Louis, Missouri, May 6, 1931. He 
was educated in the public schools of St. Louis, and in the 
law school of Washington University, being graduated 
from the latter in 1902. From 1907 until 1911 he was assist- 
ant prosecuting attorney of the city of St. Louis. In 1911 
he was elected judge of the Court of Criminal Correction, and 
served two years. He was elected circuit judge of the eighth 
circuit, eighth division, in 1916, and was re-elected in 1922 and 
1928. He held this position at the time of his death. He 
held several official positions in Masonic lodges. 

NATHAN FRANK: Born in Peoria, Illinois, February 23, 
1852; died in St. Louis, Missouri, April 5, 1931. He was 
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educated in the public schools of Peoria and St. Louis, having 
moved to St. Louis with his parents in 1867. He attended 
Washington University and Harvard Law School, being grad- 
uated from the latter in 1871. In 1874 he was admitted to 
the bar in Missouri, and entered practice in St. Louis. He 
specialized in commercial and bankruptcy law, and was 
compiler and editor of Frank’s Bankruptcy Law, which was 
used as a basis for the Bankruptcy Act of 1898. He was 
active in Republican party politics and was elected to the 
Fifty-first Congress from the central district of St. Louis. In 
the late eighties he acquired an interest in a company pub- 
lishing a small newspaper in St. Louis, and changed the 
name of the paper to The St. Louis Star. He was publisher 
of this paper until 1913. He once published a farm journal 
which was one of the predecessors of the Missouri Ruralist. 
He was active in official duties during the World’s Columbian 
Exposition and the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. In 
addition to his legal practice he was also interested in several 
commercial concerns. 

CHARLES GALLOWAY: Born in St. Louis, Missouri, in 
1871; died in St. Louis, Missouri, March 9, 1931. He 
attended Smith Academy in St. Louis and at the age of nine 
became organist in his neighborhood church. Three years 
later he played in St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, and subse- 
quently in other local churches. Then he went to Paris, 
and studied music under Alexandre Guilmant for five years, 
then returned to America and in 1904 was chosen official 
organist of the St. Louis World’s Fair. He was for thirty-five 
years organist and choir director of St. Peter’s Church. 
He became director of the Apollo Club and the Morning 
Choral, and was also official organist of Washington 
University. 

Justin McGraTH: Born in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1866; 
died at Clifton Springs, New York, May 17, 1931. He was 
educated at St. Louis University. In 1886 he began working 
on the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and from 1889 to 1895 was 
city editor, then he became Washington correspondent of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, serving until 1899. Then he became 
Albany correspondent of the New York Times, and after 
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five years service joined the New York American, serving 
successively as city editor, managing editor, chief of the 
editorial staff and manager of the Washington bureau. 
After a period as managing editor of the San Francisco 
Examiner he was made chief of the news service for all Hearst 
papers and Universal Service, covering the Peace Conference 
in Paris, and later he returned to Washington as editorial 
correspondent of the same grdup. After the war he organized 
the press service of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
and was its active director until recently. His home was in 
Washington, D. C., and burial was in St. Louis, Missouri. 

LEONARD MATTHEWs: Born in Baltimore, Maryland, 
December 17, 1828; died in St. Louis, Missouri, May 5, 1931. 
He attended the schools of Baltimore and in 1854-56 studied 
chemistry in the old Pope Medical College in St. Louis. His 
first trip to Missouri was in 1842. He settled in St. Francis- 
ville and two years later moved to a farm in Ralls county. 
He joined the '49ers in the gold rush to California, and after 
a few weeks successful panning went into business in San 
Francisco. By 1851 he was increasingly successful, and re- 
turned to St. Louis and entered the retail drug business with 
his brother William. The firm sold out to Meyer Brothers 
in 1865, and Mr. Matthews, with General A. G. Edwards, 
entered the brokerage and banking business. Mr. Matthews 
withdrew from the firm in 1888. He was one of the trustees of 
Shaw’s Garden from 1895 until about 1921. He wrote his 
autobiography, A Long Life in Review, after he was ninety 
years old. 

SANFORD J. PRESTON: Born in Fayette, Missouri, 
April 28, 1854; died in Walker, Missouri, May 1, 1931. He 
was educated in Central College, at Fayette. In 1881 he 
established the Walker Herald, and was its owner and editor 
almost fifty years, being one of the oldest newspaper men 
in Missouri, in point of continuous service. Burial was at 
Nevada. 

Henry P. Ropsins: Born in Dallas county, Missouri, 
September 14, 1873; died in Kansas City, Missouri, April 
27, 1931. Early in life he bought a newspaper at Trenton, 
then sold it in order to enter the Spanish-American war. 
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For several years he edited a newspaper in McAlester, Indian 
Territory, and took an active part in the controversy pre- 
ceding the union of Indian Territory with Oklahoma Territory 
in statehood in 1907. In 1913 he came to St. Louis as edi- | 
torial writer on the Globe-Democrat, resigning in 1919 to 
become managing editor of the Times. He became editorial 
writer for the Kansas City Journal-Post in 1926. He was 
director of publicity for the State Highway Department. 

ROLLA RENFRO ROTHWELL: Born in Moberly, Mis- 
souri, October 13, 1873; died in Moberly, Missouri, April 1, 
1931. He was educated in the public schools of Moberly, 
Missouri Military Academy at Mexico, and the University 
of Missouri. Following his graduation he entered mercantile 
work in Moberly. Next he worked on the Armstrong Herald, 
and in 1903 entered partnership with W. H. Sidenstricker in 
the publication of the Moberly Daily and Weekly Monitor. 
When this enterprise was later sold he retained his position 
as managing editor. He and his brother later published the 
paper together until 1919 when their interest was sold. In 
1907, 1909, and 1913 he was elected mayor of Moberly, and 
in 1914 was elected county clerk, serving until January 1, 1919. 
In 1923, 1927, and 1929 he was elected mayor. 

A. N. SEABER: Born in 1846; died in Jefferson City, 
Missouri, March 10, 1931. He volunteered for service 
in the Union army at the age of 17, and served with distinction 
throughout the war. Later he became pension examiner for 
the Federal government. He was state senator from the district 
surrounding Kirksville in the 90’s. He retired from the 
senate and became a commissioner of the permanent seat of 
government, under Governor Hadley. Later he was ap- 
pointed a clerk in the office of the adjutant-general. He 
moved to Jefferson City in 1908. At the time of his death 
he was vice-commander of the Missouri G. A. R. 

EpWIN WILLIAM STEPHENS: Born in Boone county, 
Missouri, January 21, 1849; died in Columbia, Missouri, 
May 22, 1931. He was educated in the public schools of 
Boone county, and the University of Missouri. Later the 
honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him by the 
University and by William Jewell College. In 1870 he began 
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a journalistic career as editor of the Columbia Herald. At the 
height of his career Mr. Stephens was president of the National 
Editorial Association and the Missouri Press Association. 
He later became president of the Past Presidents of the Mis- 
souri Press Association. He had also been vice-president of 
the World’s Press Congress, and in 1930 received the Uni- 
versity of Missouri medal of honor in journalism. Abandon- 
ing active newspaper work in 1905 he became president of the 
E. W. Stephens Publishing Company and virtually retired 
from business. For twenty years he was head of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, had been vice-president of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, and had also been president of the 
Y. M. C. A. of Missouri. He was president of the Tribune 
Printing Company, of Jefferson City, for several years. For 
forty years he was president of the Board of Curators of 
Stephens Junior College, of Columbia, a college which was 
named for his father, James L. Stephens. He was a member 
of the Board of Curators of the University of Missouri many 
years, and had served as president of this body. His out- 
standing service to the State occurred when he was elected 
chairman of the commission which planned and supervised 
the construction of the present State capitol. He was also 
chairman of the commission which built the State hospital in 
Nevada. He was once president of the Old Trails Road 
Association. Having traveled extensively he wrote Around 
the World, in 1908. Mr. Stephens was one of the founders, 
and was the first president of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri. 

WIiLtiAM LARKIN WEBB: Born near Grain Valley, 
Missouri, January 12, 1857; died at Independence, Missouri, 
May 18, 1931. He was educated in the public schools of 
Jackson county, the normal school at Warrensburg, and 
William Jewell College at Liberty. For several years he 
taught school in Jackson county. In 1887 he was appointed 
by President Cleveland U. S. gauger for western Missouri, 
resigning a year later on being elected to the Missouri legis- 
lature for the first district of Jackson county. He was re- 
elected in 1890, and at the close of his second term he returned 
to Independence, and became editor of the Progress. He was 
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author of The Battles and Biographies of Missourians of the 
Civil War Period of Our State, A Life of Champ Clark, The 
Onparalleled Discoveries of T. J. J. See, A Life of John T. M. 
Johnson, and The Centennial History of Independence. At 
the time of his death he was engaged in writing a biography of 
the late Senator George G. Vest. 

XENOPHON PIERCE WILFLEY: Born in Audrain county, 
Missouri, March 18, 1871; died in St. Louis, Missouri, May 
4, 1931. He was graduated from Clarksburg College, in 
1891, and from Central College, Fayette, with the A. M. 
degree in 1894. Thereafter he taught school for three years, 
then entered the Law school of Washington University. In 
1899 he received the LL.B. degree, and entered the law office 
of his brother, Lebeus R. Wilfley, in St. Louis. The following 
year his brother was appointed attorney-general of the 
Philippine Islands, and Mr. Wilfley practiced alone until 
1910, when he became associated with J. S. McIntyre and 
W. T. Nardin. Governor Gardner appointed him chairman 
of the board of election commissioners in St. Louis in 1917. 
The following year, on the death of Senator W. J. Stone, 
Mr. Wilfley was appointed Senator by Governor Gardner, and 
he served until the ensuing election. He then resumed his 
private practice in St. Louis, being associated with Messrs. 
Fred L. Williams and Earl F. Nelson. In 1924-25 he was 
president of the Missouri Bar Association, and in 1925 he 
became one of the three trustees of Barnes Hospital, in 
St. Louis. 

JaMEs EpGaR WITHROW: Born in Rushville, Illinois, 
May 22, 1843; died in St. Louis, Missouri, May 3, 1931. He 
served throughout the Civil war in an Illinois regiment, and in 
1865 moved to St. Louis. In 1868 he was admitted to the 
bar. In 1877-79 he was assistant city councelor. In 1889 he 
was elected to the circuit bench, and was re-elected in 1895. 
He was again elected to the circuit bench in 1905, and served 
continuously until 1916. Thereafter he practiced law. He 
was senior vice commander of Ransom Post, of the G. A. R. 

Lee T. Witty: Born in Newmansville, Cass county, 
Illinois, May 20, 1859; died in Jefferson City, Missouri, 
May 8, 1931. He was educated in the public schools of 
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Newmansville and Clinton, then attended Christian College 
at Eureka, Illinois, for two years. During many years 
thereafter he taught school in various places, finally taking 
up a homestead claim in Nebraska. In 1891 he moved to 
Memphis, Missouri, and helped found a business college, 
then assisting in its management until it burned in 1899. 
He next entered the real estate and immigration business. 
In 1902 he was elected representative of Scotland county in 
the Forty-second General Assembly, and was re-elected in 
1904.: Subsequently he was elected to the Fifty-second, 
Fifty-fourth, Fifty-fifth, and Fifty-sixth General Assem- 
blies. His home was in Memphis. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


FIRST COTTON MILL WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


From the St. Louis, Western Journal, April, 1848, pp. 229-30. 


The St. Louis Cotton Factory is the only cotton mill within our 
knowledge, on the west side of the Mississippi river. (We remember to 
have heard, some years since, that a cotton mill was about to be built 
in the northwestern part of Arkansas, but we do not know that it ever 
went into operation.) This establishment has been in operation about three 
years, with sixteen hundred spindles. The mill employs about fifty hands 
and uses about six hundred and fifty bales of cotton per annum. We 
have not been furnished with the details of the business, but are informed 
by Mr. Adolphus Meier, one of the proprietors, that labor is abundant 
and easily procured at prices as low as those paid by eastern manufacturers. 

This establishes an important fact, and is calculated to remove every 
doubt in regard to the advantages connected with the manufacture of 
cotton in St. Louis, for it would be a useless waste of time to undertake 
to prove that the raw material, provisions and fuel can all be obtained here 
cheaper than in New England, and none can be so blind as not to perceive 
that if the fabric can be produced as cheap here as there, that the cost 
and charges incident to transporting it from the east, to say nothing 
of the profits to the merchant, are all saved to the western consumer. 
But more than all this, the establishment of manufacturers affords a 
home market for western products, freed from the competition of other 
countries. 

In collecting statistics for the Western Journal, we have been care- 
ful to inquire in regard to the facilities of procuring labor, and we have 
been uniformly answered that labor of every kind was abundant, and easily 
procured at fair prices. This is a state of things which those at a distance 
would not expect to exist in a country so newly settled and thinly inhabited. 
Most of the foreigners who come to the west land at St. Louis. Very many 
of them are mechanics and laborers who rely upon daily employment for 
subsistence, and as there is but little demand for farm labor, many remain 
in the city, and are compelled by necessity to labor for such prices as they 
can obtain. These are the principal causes of the abundance and cheapness 
of labor in St. Louis; and as long as foreign emigration shall continue 
to flow into the west, we hazard little in expressing the opinion, that 
labor will be as cheap, and probably cheaper, here than in any other city 
in the Union. 

The proprietors of the St. Louis Cotton Factory appear to have 
acted with caution in the commencement of their business, and having 
taken ample time to test the experiment, they are about to add one thou- 





—— 
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sand spindles to their establishment. When we take into consideration 
the sagacity and prudence of the proprietors, this increase in their busi- 
ness affords strong proof that it has been profitable. 


“ALL THE WAY FROM PIKE” 


From the Bowling Green, Missouri Journal, Sept. 14, 1844. 


A few days ago an accidental occurrence produced a reflection that 
caused us to be somewhat proud of our good old county of Pike, from a 
cause entirely new. We allude to the worth of some of our former citizens, 
as testified to by the communities in which they now live, or by their own 
acts. Knowing our county to be but 24 or 25 years old, was another con- 
sideration in the matter. For instance: 

John Miller, an early settler here, after removing to Cole county, 
became governor and congressman. 

Edwin Morehouse, once of Clarksville, has gradually risen to the 
rank of brigadier-general in Texas. 


Foster P. Wright, once a representative from Pike, has for several ; 


years been judge of the Osage circuit. 

P. H. McBride, formerly of this county is now judge of the Palmyra 
circuit. 

Richard Kerr, twice a representative and four years sheriff of this 
county, has since been an Indian agent, member of the Illinois legis- 
lature, &c. 

Joseph H. Reynolds, once of this town, is now a representative elect 
from Jackson county. 

Charles C. Trabue, representative from this county in 1824, has 
since been several times mayor of the city of Nashville. 

John Lewallen, an old settler in this, is now county judge in Clark 
county. 

Thomas P. Shanly, formerly of old Pike, has served in the Wisconsin 
legislature. 

William L. Vaughan, since leaving this, has risen to a high character 
in Benton county, and this year presided at the convention of the south- 
western district. 

Joel Small, a young man raised in this county, has since been a popu- 


lar commander on the river, and is now a commission merchant of high 
standing in New Orleans. 


George B. Young, reared up in our county, for a number of years 
has been known as the efficient editor of the N. Orleans Price Current. 
Hugh Barnett, formerly residing near the Pike and Lincoln line, is 


now a representative from St. Clair county. He isa Bentonian, but a most 
excellent man. 
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THE ALSUP-FLEETWOOD FEUD 


From the Kansas City Times, March 11, 1931. 


Fifteen miles east and north of Gainesville are the Althea springs, 
recently bought by a Chicago public utility concern, where, in the future, 
will rise another hydro-electric dam... . . Backwaters of this develop- 
ment will spread north, no doubt, into southern Douglas county and in- 
undate the feudal grounds of the famous Alsup-Fleetwood clan... . . 

When travelers go out to the Vera Cruz and Burchart neighborhood, 
at the forks of Bryant and Fox creeks, looking over this new project when 
it gets under way, it will be well for them to pause and learn of the longest 
and bitterest feud ever waged in the Ozark hill country. This part of 
Douglas and Ozark counties was original Ozark feud land. Here the 
Alsup and Fleetwood families lived and fought each other in open war- 
fare for half a century. Here is where more than 200 lives were lost— 
sacrificed to the lust of these two clans for each other's blood. 

In the old graveyard at the forks of the two creeks are stones mark- 
ing the ancient graves where Shelt and Lock Alsup were laid away. Others 
of the Alsup clan also were buried there, and in this same cemetery lies 
the remains of many of the Fleetwoods, the Bransons, and the Spur- 
locks—all pioneer families who participated in these battles of the long 
ago. 

Historians have devoted many pages to this feud, a popular novelist 
made it the basis of a colorful romance of the hills. Writers have come 
here by the dozens to gather material for stories, based upon this reign 
of terror, beginning in 1820 and ending after the Civil war. 

Charley Alsup, now living at Ava, says there was never a real feud 
between the Alsups and Fleetwoods, but it was a case more or less of the 
field against the Alsups. He says the vendetta did not end with the 
Civil war, but lasted until about 1875, when Shet Alsup, sheriff at the 
time, was shot from ambush. His relatives did not take up the task 
of punisr:ig the assassins. Alsup says his grandfather was employed by 
the Missouri legislature to choose a site for the Douglas county seat, 
and that they laid out the town of Ava and sold enough lots to build 
the old wooden courthouse, now about to tumble in the public square. 

First of the Alsup clan came to the Ozarks in 1812 from Eastern Ten- 
nessee. Tom Alsup headed the colony of twelve Alsup families, all large 
and real mountaineers. A few years later there came to this backwoods 
region the Fleetwoods, equally numerous and vigorous. They were from 
Kentucky. One clan lived on Bryant creek, the other on Fox creek. 
The level plateau dividing the two clans was common ground, later a 
battlefield. 

Trouble started between the children. A young Alsup was taking 
his sweetheart home from church one night when for pure deviltry the 
Fleetwood boys separated him from his girl and gave him a thrashing. 
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The boy’s father went over to have the fracas adjusted, a quarrel followed, 
and an Alsup killed a Fleetwood. News spread and men took sides. 
Years passed, each seeing the bloody results of the feud. Sometimes 
an effort was made by cooler heads to end the troubles, there would be 
an armed truce for a time, but for trivial reasons feud fires would blaze 
again with redoubled violence. 

In October, 1860, it was mutually agreed to meet and fight it out in 
battle formation. The level plateau between these two creeks was chosen. 
It was, and is today, a typical post oak flat. Here the two clans met, about 
100 to the side, and fought in Indian fashion, from behind trees. The fight 
was a draw, but more than twenty lives were lost. A circuit judge and 
special prosecutor brought this matter before a grand jury and fifty men 
were indicted. They were scheduled for trial in the spring of 1861. Then 
came the war. Fleetwoods volunteered with the Confederates. Alsups 
went with the Federals. 

When the Alsups came back, having fought on the winning side, they 
at once got into the official saddle, holding most of the county offices. 
They made good officials, but were dictatorial. Once, when the county 
court did not agree with Sheriff Shelt Alsup, he came into the courtroom 
threw his official report on the table, fired one shot into the ceiling, one into 
the floor, and said: 

“I have a third bullet here for the first damned county judge that 
turns down that report.” 

His report was then and there adopted. For twenty years the Alsup 
faction reigned in Douglas county politics after the war; then all suddenly 
were ousted by the official ballot and the reign of these feudists had ended. 


PIONEER DAYS IN HENRY COUNTY 


An address by Walter E. Owen before the Clinton Rotary Club, printed 
in the Clinton, Henry County Democrat, April 2, 1931. 


eo Par Of the animals, there were the buffalo, which was driven 
westward at a period antedating the Civil war; the bear, which succumbed 
to the shotgun and the hound dog, following after the bison; the deer 
which were later victims of the dog and gun; the fox, the panther, the 
wolf, the catamount and the lynx. Of these, but the wolf and an occasional 
fox have resisted men’s attempt at extermination. The deer was the chief 
animal food of the pioneers, and they were found in abundance around 
Clinton. As a boy, Mr. Owen stood in the doorway of the humble farm 
home, and saw many deer running across the field nearby. He told of 
the methods adopted by hunters, of the ‘‘deer stands,” along fixed routes 
instinctively or habitually selected by these animals in going from one 
section to another. After starting up the deer with their dogs, the hunters 
would station themselves at these places in concealment and with a 
heavily charged shotgun kill the deer as it sped by. 

Fox hunting was a great diversion, and in the early times, the native 
foxes were the gray ones, the red foxes coming in later. The chase aroused 
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great rivalries among the hunters, each boasting of the prowess of his 
pack of hounds. The speaker as a boy used to hear the hunters late at 
night tell of the feats of their respective packs and each boasted that his was 
the best. The gray fox seemed to lack the endurance of his red cousin. 
The speaker recalled hearing Senator George Vest in a speech say of 
Waldo P. Johnson, opposing counsel, ‘‘He is like the red fox of Kentucky, 
long winded and hard to head off.” 

Mr. Owen as a lad saw only one lynx, when one morning he went out 
in the yard and found lying there a long legged, gaunt carcass with tufted 
ears. His father and a neighbor had their packs of hounds which chased 
and treed it. The neighbor wanted to scare it down and get it into a 
fight with the dogs but Judge Lee Owen took the most prudent course 
and brought it down with a load of buckshot. 

The fox, the wolf and the rabbit, and in some measure the quail, 
have alone striven successfully against the modern hunter. The speaker 
told of turkey hunting, then as easy sport, relating the various nearby 
places he had seen these birds in flocks. Among these was a flock of 
twenty-five which ran before him into the timber as he walked along the 
southern edge of what is now Englewood cemetery. The turkeys’ habit 
when pursued in flocks was to scatter and, each leavirfg the timber, to 
hide in the grass. The finely trained dog would stalk each bird separately, 
scare it up and as it flew away, it would fall before the hunter and his 
shotgun. 

Prairie chickens were most plentiful, breeding in unnumbered thou- 
sands. Country people and townspeople all would hunt them. From the 
kitchen door he had seen many in the farm yard, while eight or ten would 
be roosting on each section of the rail fence. The favorite hunting time was 
in August when the young birds were able to fly with the older ones, and 
the hunters always chose the younger ones as targets for their kill. 

He told of driving a wagon while his father and Dr. G. Y. Salmon 
were hunting east of town. Two quail were flushed and flew at an angle 
toward each other. Dr. Salmon stood with aimed gun until they were 
both in line but going in different directions, then brought them both 
down. 

It was the homely crane which aroused Mr. Owen’s almost reverential 
eloquence. The honk of the wild goose was distinctly chalienging, bugle- 
like, bold; but the crane had a mournful melody. His was a peculiar flight. 
High in the air, he would circle around, giving his mournful and melan- 
choly call, pleading, sad, tender and plaintive....... 


NOTES ON EUGENE FIELD 


Written by Harry B. Smith in Saturday Evening Post, and reprinted in 
the Kansas City Journal-Post of March 31, 1931. 
Eugene Field was the literary star of the Chicago News, conducting 
his Sharps and Flats column, satirizing the society of the western Athens 
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in the articles afterward published as ‘“‘Culture’s Garland.” My first 
meeting with Field was informal. At the theater one night I saw a man 
sitting just in front of me, tall, slender, his bald head fringed with a blond 
border. In the darkened auditorium I thought it was Bill Nye, whom I 
knew, I touched him on the shoulder aad said: ‘‘Good evening, Mr. Nye.” 
The gentleman turned around and said: ‘My name is Field. I don’t 
see how you could make such a mistake. Nye has no such shock of hair 
as I have.”” Both men were as bald as an egg. 

Field wrote in a little office adjoining the city room, where he had 
a sheet of galvanized iron suspended from the ceiling. When the con- 
versation of the reporters disturbed him, he shook and hammered on this 
sheet iron with a noise like stage thunder. The signal was received with 
derisive comments, but comparative quiet always followed. 

He had been a worshipper at the shrine of Bacchus, but after having 
taken his seat on the water wagon, no one ever kept it with greater will 
power. Unlike most men who swear off, he never avoided temptation. 
He could stand at a bar with convivial friends and take soft drinks or noth- 
ing and on taking his seat at a dinner table, his first act was to turn down 
his wine glass. I imagine that his reputation for inebriety was as easily 


acquired as Poe’s. Neither had the kind of brain that could stand much 
alcohol. 


THE ST. LOUIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 
From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Aprii 12, 1931. 


For the past seventy-five years the academy has been 
an ective educational force in St. Louis and Missouri. The wide range of 
its interest is shown by the twenty-six volumes of its ‘“Transactions and 
Proceedings.”” These include summaries of the lectures presented before 
the academy or more elaborate papers printed by the academy. In the 
earlier volumes the geologists and paleontologist took a leading part. 
Hiram A. Prout, B. F. Shumard, A. Worthen, G. C. Swallow and others 
contributed original descriptions of very many species of fossils from the 
rocks of the Middle West and Western States. These were illustrated 
by drawings. 

In these early years George Englemann published his original descrip- 
tions of new species of pines and other evergreens, of grasses and cactus, 
and his descriptions of the oaks of the United States. For more then 
thirty years before the establishment of the Weather Bureau in St. Louis 
he carried on a series of meteorological observations. The results of his 
forty-seven years of work in this field were published by the Academy. 
Dr. A. Litton, an active worker in the early days of the Academy, con- 
tributed to the first volume of the Transactions, a description of the famous 
Belcher Brothers’ artesian well, whose total depth is 2189 feet. 

The Academy sent out in 1876 and 1877 expeditions to investigate 
the mounds of the neighborhood of New Madrid. A special volume, 
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“Contributions to the Archaeology of Missouri,” was devoted to descrip- 
tions and illustrations of the pottery obtained. Another special publica- 
tion of the Academy described the total eclipse of the sun January, 1889, 
as given in the report of the observations made by the Washington Uni- 
versity eclipse party at Norman, Cal. This party was made up of Pro- 
fessors Pritchett, Nipher, Engler and Charroppin, the latter of whom be- 
longed to the faculty of St. Louis University and took all the photographs 
of the eclipse. 

Many well-known figures in the scientific world of Missouri, some late- 
ly deceased, others still surviving, have contributed to the more recent 
volumes of the Transactions. Among these are Prof. Francis E. Nipher, 
William Trelease, Julius Hurter, Otto Widmann, C. H. Turner, Stuart 
Weller, Hermann von Schrenk, Phil Rau and Nellie Rau. 


MASONIC COLLEGE IN MARION COUNTY 


From the Bowling Green, Missourt Journal, Sept. 14, 1844. 


The General Assembly of the State of Missouri, in February, 1843, 
incorporated the Grand Lodge of the State, by law, with power to pur- 
chase and hold for educational purposes fifty thousand dollars worth of 
real estate, and also to establish and control an Asylum for destitute chil- 
dren, and a school and College of Learning, for the education of youth in 
virtue and Science. This act of the Legislature was, by the Grand Lodge, 
at the annual convocation in October, 1843, accepted; and property been 
purchased, consisting of a farm of over 800 acres, near Palmyra, the 
county seat of Marion county, and 470 acres situated in the same county, 
twelve miles from Palmyra, containing the college buildings, of ample 
dimensions to afford accommodations for one hundred students. 

The College is situated eighteen miles from the Mississippi river, in 
one of the most beautiful, fertile and healthy sections of the State, and in 
the midst of a moral, religious and industrious population. 

Col. J. J. Montgomery of Palmyra, has taken charge of the Re- 
fectory, and will provide and furnish boarding for the students. 

To place within the reach of all, the means of moral culture, and 
instruction in science, at the cheapest possible rate, has been the most 
anxious desire of the Grand Lodge! The price of board and tuition is 
therefore put down as low as it can be afforded. 


Tuition in the Preparatory Department will be: 


Per session of five months..................---- $10.00 
and in the Collegiate Department................ 15.00 
For boarding, washing, fuel and lights, per week... 1.00 


Board and Tuition fees payable in advance for each session. No fee 
for tuition will be charged for students sent by the Lodges. 

Each student will furnish his own bed, bedding, stationery and books; 
also a pitcher, wash-bowl and brushes, for his own use. For the sake of 
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economy, it is desirable that the outer garments of the students should be 
of blue or gray casinet or cloth. 

Students will be received on and after the 10th of May next, and it 
is desirable that the several lodges, parents and guardians, who desire 
to place students in this institution, will do so as soon as possible, that 
the classes may be arranged, and the necessary provisions made for their 
instruction and comfort. 

For the moral and religious instruction of the youth, the Curators of 
the College will provide public preaching at the Hall every Sab’h. The 
duties of each day will be begun and ended with worship, consisting of 
reading a portion of the Scripture, singing and prayer. The scriptures are 
made the third book to be used by the students in class. No mere sec- 
tarian doctrine of religion is to be taught or inculcated, either directly or 
indirectly. ...... 

The Masonic Fraternity of Missouri, having engaged with ardor and 
zeal in the great cause of education of youth—having, at a period of 
great financial pressure and embarrassment, purchased this large amount 
of property, and thus provided for the accommodation of a Faculty and 
students, having organized the institution and provided for its support— 
the public may rest assured that the establishment is permanent—that 
both the desire and the ability to perpetuate the institution are possessed 
by them, and that neither labor nor expense will be wanting to make 
it a school of the greatest usefulness, in the advancement of morals, learn- 
ing and science, to those by whom it may be patronized. 

The grand lodge, having obtained the services of Messrs. Smith and 
Patterson, they are presented to the public as gentlemen of the first 
respectability for virtue, ability and learning; to whose care the instruc- 
tion of youth may be safely entrusted. 

P. H. McBride, G. M. 
T. L. Anderson 


S. W. B. Carnegy, P. G. M. 
April 25, 1844, ju. 1, 4. 


MARK TWAIN'S FATHER—JOHN M. CLEMENS 


Written by Dr. C. J. Armstrong, in the Hannibal Courier Post, March 

20, 1931. 

In a dilapidated, bound volume of old Hannibal papers I found files 
of the Hannibal Journal and the Hannibal Gazette, dating in all from 1846 
to 1850. Only a few issues of each paper for the time covered by the volume 
are missing. These papers throw new light on some things connected with 
the early life of Mark Twain in Hannibal. They will necessitate some 
changes in what has been traditionally, biographically and autobiograph- 
ically stated. . . . 

These volumes reveal the fact that Mark Twain’s memory was at 
fault in recalling the death of his father, John M. Clemens, as subse- 
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quent to his election to an important office. He states (Autobiography II, 
pp. 274-75) that his father ‘“‘had been elected clerk of the surrogate court,” 
and that he had caught cold riding from Palmyra after being sworn in— 
and that his death left the Clemens family penniless again. Albert Bigelow 
Paine after repeating the above statements (Biography I, pp. 72-73) 
fixes the date of Judge Clemens’ death as March 24, 1847. 

From these old volumes we learn that Judge Clemens was not elected 
to the office of clerk of the circuit court (or surrogate court, as Mark Twain 
calls it). He was a candidate for that office. The first announcement of 
his candidacy is in the Hannibal Gazette, Nov. 5, 1846. In both the Journal 
and the Gazette this announcement is carried up until the time of his 
death—then is omitted. 


Neither the Hannibal Journal nor the Hannibal Gasette has any refer- 
ence to him during his illness. The Journal March 25, 1847, has only this 
reference to his death: 

“The members of the Hannibal Literary Institute are requested to 
attend the funeral of John M. Clemens, Esq., this afternoon, with the 
usual badge of crape on the left arm. S. Cross, Sec’y.” 


Perhaps the reason for the Journal's omission of all other reference 
to his death and of any eulogy is due either to bitter politics or the fact 
that the editor was away from the city at that time. 

The Hannibal Gazette, March 25, 1847, has both an obituary notice 
and an eulogy of Judge Clemens. It is as follows: 


“Died in this city, on yesterday, the 24th inst., after a protracted 
and painful illness, John M. Clemens, Esq., in the 49th year of his age. 

“Unwelcome and awful the visits of death always are. But in this 
instance, he has not only overwhelmed a family in grief—he has filled a 
community with sorrow. 


“Judge Clemens has been for many years a citizen of north eastern 
Missouri, and of Hannibal. He had been honored by several public 
stations which he filled with credit to himself and advantage to the com- 
munity. He was noted for his good sense and a clear discriminating mind. 
These added to a high sense of justice and moral rectitude, made him a 
man of uncommon influence and usefulness. His public spirit was exercised 
zealously and with effect upon every proper occasion. His efforts to 
establish a library and institute of learning in our city were such as to 
entitle him to all commendation, and his untimely death is felt on this 
account as well as many others as a loss to the whole community. He who 
devotes his energies to the diffusion of learning and intellectual enjoy- 
ments is not without his reward, even in death. There are many amongst 
us, who during life, will linger with no common delight on the memory 
of him who contributed so much to their purest pleasures. As a good and 
useful citizen, a lover of his kind, and an honest man, John M. Clemens 
will hold a place in the recollection of all who knew him. But he has 
been cut down in an untimely hour—with death the harvest is always 
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ready, and he reached forth his sickle, regardless of him who may feel 
its edge. 
‘Thus man, the sport of bliss and care, 
Rises on times’ eventful sea, 
And having swelled a moment there 
“He sinks into eternity.’” 


The only other reference to the death of Judge Clemens is in the 
Hannibal Gazette, April 29, 1847, where we read: 

“Our own delegation is not full. The death of Judge Clemens leaves 
one vacancy.” 

The election for the office of clerk of the circuit court took place 
on Monday, Aug. 2, 1847. John M. Clemens died on March 24th preced- 
ing. In both papers for August 5, 1847, it is announced that Thomas E. 
Thompson was elected by a majority of 269. ....... 

These volumes show that John M. Clemens, the father of Mark 
Twain, filled a prominent and useful place in Hannibal. Public meetings 
seem to have been the order of the day back in the late forties. There 
were meetings to discuss prospective colleges, roads, railroads, a city charter, 
court of common pleas and the secession of Hannibal from Marion county 
and its annexation to Ralls county. At these meetings Judge Clemens 
takes a prominent part, is sometimes chairman, sometimes secretary, 
always on some committee. He was secretary and later president of the 
Hannibal Library Institute. 

In the Hannibal Gazette, Nov. 26, 1846, is preserved the only document 
written by John M Clemens of which I am aware. It is a lengthy, weil- 
written report on roads, the cost of publication being paid by voluntary 
subscription. 

(Editor’s Note: From this point the author clarifies the information 
concerning Orion Clemens and Joseph P. Ament. He also gives a list 
of the papers in the volumes consulted.) 


AN EARLY MISSOURI TELEPHONE 


From the Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian, Apr. 29, 1931. 


This week's chapter of Missouri’s history deals with the first tele- 
phone exchange organized in this state, being opened in St. Louis on 
April 19, 1878, and the article recounts that in 1878 there was a line 
14 miles long from Columbia to Rocheport. (Editor’s note: The article 
reads ‘‘. . . . the first telephone exchange in St. Louis is said to have 
been opened with offices at 417 Olive street. . .”.) No mention is made 
of a telephone line that connected Jackson and Cape Girardeau, and which 
apparently was the first telephone line in Missouri, as we remembered 
having heard it designated. 

B. S. Ferguson, a young business man of Jackson who always was 
interested in new things, and who was a brother-in-law of our fellow 
citizen, S. D. Williams, became greatly interested in the new invention, 
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and according to our recollection built the line either in the summer of 
1877 or in the early spring of 1878. The line was not satsifactory and it 
was transformed into a telegraph line, on which the late Chas. P. Priest 
was the first operator, or at least one of the first ones.—Fred E. Kies in 
Jackson, Cape County Post. 


EARLY HISTORY OF STEELVILLE 


From the Steelville Ledger, May 14, 1931. 


Steelville, 21 Octr. 1837 
Sweringen & Bredell: 

I introduce to you Mr. P. Whittenburg. He has bought 
me out at this place and wishes to continue the business. As 
he is a stranger to you and may want some few goods on a credit, 
say to the amount of a hundred or a hundred fifty dollars I 
am willing security for that amount. 

Yours, &c. 
James Steel. 


The above letter was sent to W. F. Arnett by Mr. Woodson K. Woods, 
vice-president of the Ralston Purina Co., of St. Louis, and was brought 
to our attention by W. E. Evans. It is highly interesting because it deals 
with the early history of Steelville, and its pioneer settlers. 

Steelville derived its name from Mr. Steel who opened the first store 
in the town. He introduced Mr. Whittenburg who also became a fixture 
and promoter of the town and its interests. Whittenburg Creek derives 
its name from him, and his activities were such that he became a very 
important link in the welfare and growth of Steelville. 

Mr. Steel opened his store about 1835 and sold it to Mr. Whitten- 
burg in 1837. He had bought 40 acres of land from the government and 
sold it to the County Court for $50.00 in December, 1835, and it was laid 
off in lots and sold to those desiring to build. 

The first lot was sold to Lewis Pinnell, May 11, 1837, for $12.00. 
About the same time Elias Matlock bought two lots, paying $26.00 for 
them. 

John D. Davis later formed a partnership with Mr. Whittenburg. . 
He also opened the first hotel, and later sold it to Thomas Fisher. Mr. 
Davis was a father of the late J. C. Davis. 

The first blacksmith shop was operated by W. A. Johnson. The first 
carpenters were John E. and James Davis and L. S. Thompson. Andrew 
Jackson built the first frame house, and it was used as a post office. Thomas 
Smith was the first shoemaker. The first wagon shop was opened by B. H. 
Johnson in 1849. 

Alexander Gibson, father of Col. Thomas R. Gibson of Springfield, 
Mo., opened the first drug store. One of the first regular practicing 
physicians was Dr. R. C. Dunlap, in 1841. 
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Rev. E. R. Fort, father of Mrs. W. D. Bass of this city, and Mrs. Wm. 
Osborne and Miss Addie Fort of Leasburg, was a missionary Baptist 
preacher. Rev. James Halbert was also an early minister of the gospel 
Pe ee The first school of any note was taught by a Mr. Bryant. The 
first church was the Cumberland Presbyterian, erected in 1850 on the site 
where the old school building now stands. 

Steelville was incorporated May 4, 1859. Lebanon Lodge No. 77, 
A. F. & A. M., was organized October 14, 1846. The first bank, named 
Steelville Bank, was opened in October, 1884. Thomas R. Gibson was 
the first cashier. ..... 


EXPLORATION OF TWO OZARK CAVES 


From the Kansas City Times, February 11, 1931. 


Two of the largest underground caverns in the Ozarks are to be 
further explored during the coming summer by geologists and archaeolo- 
gists working for government and state, in hopes of solving some of the 
unexplained mysteries of an ancient people and their methods of living. 
Marvel cave in Stone county and Miller cave in Pulaski county will be 
investigated for additional facts about prehistoric man. 

Marvel cave is said to be the third largest cave in America, while 
Miller cave is said to be even older [sic]. Both caverns are classified by scien- 
tists among the wonders of underground America. They have been 
visited by thousands of tourists. Marvel cave is located about fifteen 
miles southwest of Reeds Spring in the “Shepherd of the Hills” country. 
Miller cave is three miles northeast of Big Piney and a few miles east 
of U. S. highway No. 63 in a sparsely settled region, once the heart of an 
Indian village. 

Marvel cave first was explored by Henry Blow and a party of mining 
men in 1869. Blow then was owner of the rich Granby mines and he 
investigated the cavern for possible veins of lead and zinc. But these 
he did not find. In 1882 a party of old soldiers from Lamar, Mo., in- 
vestigated Marvel cave for a possible buried treasure. About this time 
Truman Powell filed homestead rights on Roark Peak and the land about 
the cave and thus became its first owner. 

It has since been discovered that Marvel cave contains thirty-five miles 
of underground passages, forty rooms, and is more than 300 feet straight 
down from Roark Peak to the first landing, and 1,400 feet back from the 
mouth of the cave to the point of furthest investigation. The main room 
at the bottom of the cave is sufticiently large to hold the Capitol at Wash- 
ington and the Goddess of Liberty could stand upright on the floor and 
barely see daylight by poking her head through the crater 


Inasmuch as Table Rock Lake is to be built within five miles of 
Marvel cave and the waters of White river raised to a depth of almost 
200 feet by construction of a huge dam, many geologists have been in- 
vestigating rock structure, crevices and underground stream piracy to see 
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if this cave will in any way prove a hindrance to holding this vast body 
of water intact by means of an artificial dam. 

Miller cave opens in a huge bluff rising above the Piney river, and is 
fully 200 feet above the level of that stream and quite a distance from the 
summit of the cliff. Every indication is that Miller cave was once the 
home of a prehistoric race of people, very low in the scale of civilization. 
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